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Now you can listen without a break to complete overtures, operatic arias and much 
other entertainment on a single “‘ His Master’s Voice” 7” 45 r.p.m. Extended 
Play Record (as many as four separate titles on one record). It is truly 
remarkable that such recordings, outstanding in their quality of reproduction, 
should be possible on such small discs. They weigh just over an ounce each 

and can be stored as conveniently as a pile of letters. 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Liebestod (“ Tristan und Isolde ”’) ; 


Ride of the Valkyries 7ER 5003 
Invitation to the Dance ; 

Overture “La Forza del Destino ” 7ER 5021* 
Danse Macabre ; On the Trail — Gro/é 7ER 5012 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Finale and Waltz (Serenade in C) — Tchaikovsky ; 
Pizzicato-Polka — Johann & Josef Strauss 7ER 5001 


RAFAEL KUBELIK 

THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Bartered Bride — Smetana ; 

Polka ; Furiant ; Dance of the Comedians 


Overture “ The Bartered Bride ” — Smetana ; 
Nocturne (from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’) 
— Mendelssohn 7ER 5015* 


Overtures “Idomeneo” ; “ The Magic Flute” 
— Mozart 7ER 5002 


7ER 5010 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Gold and Silver Waltz ; 


Overture “ Don Pasquale ” 7ER 5009 


IGOR MARKEVITCH 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
The Force of Destiny — Overture ; 


Luisa Miller — Overture 7EP 7007 
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ral music on “His Master's Voice” 
7 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records 


include such famous names as 


LIMITED 
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and his SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Fugue in G Minor (“Little”) 
Chorale-Prelude (“Wir glauben all’an einen Gott”) ; 
Chorale (from “Easter Cantata”); 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring — Bach 


Valse des Fleurs — Tchaikovsky ; 
Overture “Hansel and Gretel®’— Humperdinck 


Fétes — Debussy ; Clair de Lune — Debussy 


7ER 5004 


7ER 5016% 


7ER 5011 


ANTHONY BERNARD 

LONDON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA & CHORUS 
Overture “ Masques et Bergamasques ” — Fauré ; 
Pavanne — Fauré ; Sinfonica “ Arrival of the 


Queen of Sheba ” — Handel 7EP 7001 


RUDOLF SCHWARTZ 
BOURNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA 


Overtures “Son and Stranger ” — Mendelssohn ; 
“If I were King ” — Adam 7EP 7004 


GEORGE MELACHRINO 
THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
Chanson de Matin— Elgar; La Serenata — Braga ; 


Berceuse de Jocelyn — Godard; Serenade — Schubert 
7EG 8002 


7” ER Series (Red Label) 12/- (plus 3/11 tax) 
_ Extended 7’ EB Series (Black Label) 8/- (plus 2/7} tax) 
_ Play Prices 7” EP Series (Plum Label) 8/6 (plus 2/9} tax) 
| 7” EG Series (Green Label) 7/- (plus 2/34 tax) 
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ARTHUR FIEDLER 
BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Estudiantina ” ; Espafia — Waldteufel 7EG 8015* 


“Fledermaus ”; Im Krapfenwald’1; Polka (from 


“Ritter Pasman”); Thunder and Lightning Polkas 
— J. Strauss 2nd 7EG 8016% 


Tres Jolie — Waldteufel ; 
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Supblement ut 


7 45 r.pm. Extended Play 


Operatic Records 


BORIS CHRISTOFF 
Kontchak’s Aria “ Prince Igor” ; 
Dositheu’s Aria “ Khovantschina ” 7ER 5007 


ALBANESE 
* Madama Butterfly ” — Puccini — Arias 


ALBANESE AND PEERCE 


Traviata — Verdi — Arias 7ER 5008 


ALBANESE AND PEERCE 
Duet ; Un di felice, eterea 
MERRILL: Di Provenza il mar 


ALBANESE AND MERRILL: Ah! dite alla giovine 
(“ La Traviata’) — Verdi 7ER 5019 


PEERCE 

Questa o quella — Verdi 

BERGER, SPRINZENA, NEWMAN, UKENA 
Caro nome che il mio cor 


PEERCE, MERRIMAN, WARREN, BERGER, TAJO 


La donna é mobile ; Bella figlia dell’ amore 
** Rigoletto ” — Verdi 7ER 5023* 


Espatia-Rapsodie — Chabrier 7EG 8009 
Intermezzo (Souvenir of Vienna) ; 

Brazil ; Malaguefia ; Jealousy 7EG 8021 
Finlandia — Sibelius ; Treasure — Waltz (from “ The 

Gypsy Baron ’’) —Johann Strauss 2nd 7EP 7006 
“ Zampa ”; Light Cavalry (Overtures) 7EP 7002 


“The Mikado” ; “ The Pirates of Penzance” 
(Overtures) 7EG 8001 


“Stars and Stripes Forever”; “El Capitan” ; 
* Our Director” ; “Semper Fidelis” — Marches . 


7EG 8008 
“ Der Rosenkavalier ” — R. Strauss ; 
“ Faust ” — Gounod — Waltzes 7EP 7008* 
FRITZ REINER 
RCA VICTOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Valse des Fleurs — Tchaikovsky; 
Valse (from Symphony No. 5)— Tchaikovsky 7ER5022* 


Carmen Prelude Act 1 ; Entr’actes Acts 3 and 4; 
Danse Bohémienne (‘La Jolie Fille de Perth’) ; 


Farandole (“ L’Arlésienne” Suite No. 2) — Bizet 7ER 5020 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
45 rpm. Extended Play Records 
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LONDON W.it 


and... 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
La Danza; Marechiare ; Mattinata ; 
La Serenata 


MARIO LANZA 

La donna é@ mobile ; 

The Loveliest Night of the Year ; 

Tina-Lina ; Pll never love you 7EB 6004 


Mamma, quel vino e generoso; Granada ; 
Mamma mia, che vo’ sape; | 
The Lord’s Prayer 7EB 6005 


PATRICE MUNSEL 


Andalucia; Estrellita; Il Bacio; Granada 
7EP 7009 


7EB 6003 
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‘FATS’ WALLER 


Mamacita; Swinga-Dilla-Street; I Believe in 
Miracles; Let’s get away from it all 7EG 8022 


MUGGSY SPANIER 


I wish I could shimmy like my Sister Kate ; 
What did I do to be so black and blue; 


Someday sweetheart ; Riverboat shuffle 80/0 


RALPH FLANAGAN 


Some Enchanted Evening (“South Pacific”) 

People Will Say We’re in Love (“Oklahoma”) ; 

If I Loved You (“Carousel”) 5 

Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’ (“Oklahoma”) 7£G 8007 


My Hero (from “The Chocolate Soldier ’’) 3 
Swing to 45; Penthouse Serenade ; 
Where or when (from “ Babes in Arms”) 


TOMMY DORSEY 

I’m Gettin’ Sentimental Over You; Marie; 

Star Dust; Pll Never Smile Again 7EG 8004 
Who; Royal Garden Blues; Embraceable You ; 
Chicago 

Opus No. 1; After You’ve Gone ; 
Hawaiian War Chant (Ta-hu-wa-hu-wai) ; 
On the sunny side of the street 7EG 8011 
THE BENNY GOODMAN QUARTET 


Stompin’ at the Savoy ; My Melancholy Baby ; 
Moon Glow; Avalon 7EG 8003 


7EG 801. * 


7EG 8017 * 
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azz and “Pop” muste on “His Master’s Voice” 
J = r.p.m. Extended Play Records 


SIDNEY BECHET 
AND HIS NEW ORLEANS FEETWARMERS 


Sweetie Dear ; ’'m Coming Virginia ; 
Rose Room; Lady be Good 


FRANKIE CARLE at the Piano 


Crazy Bones Rag ; The Prisoner’s Song ; Frankie 
Carle Rag; Frankie and Johnnie 7EG 8019* 


TONY MARTIN 
with EARLE HAGEN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


You and the Night and the Music ; 
Oh, How I Miss You Tonight; Deep Night ; 
Good Night, Sweetheart 7EG 8006 


EDDY ARNOLD 
THE TENNESSEE PLOWBOY AND HIS GUITAR 


When you and I were young Maggie ; 
Roll along Kentucky Moon; White Azaleas ; 
When my Blue Moon turns to Gold again 7£6G8020* 


PERRY COMO 
Song of Songs; Till the End of Time; 
Temptation ; If 


DENNIS DAY 


When Irish Eyes are Smiling ; 
Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ral — That’s an Irish Lullaby ; 
Mother Machree; The Rose of Tralee 7EG 8014 


HUGO TER 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Smilin’ through ; Always; Stars in my eyes; 
Swinging on a star 7EG 8012 


7EG 8005 


7EG 8013 
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at any rate in his view, it has probably been 
unfairly neglected at the expense of the 
Symphonic Variations. Annie D’Arco, the 
Colonne Orchestra, Sebastian and the Nixa 
(Urania) engineers make handsome amends 
for the neglect in a beautifully turned 
performance. The balance between piano 
and orchestra is excellent ; and Franck’s 
rippling keyboard figuration is rendered 
with considerable evocative power. 

The first Paris performance was given at 
one of Colonne’s concerts (March 15, 1885) 
—a link with the present recording. Mme 
Montigny did not play; the soloist was 
Louis Diémer, who had the reputation of 
being a faultless pianist. It was Diémer, 
too, who played one of the pianos in the 
first performance of Saint-Saéns’s Carnaval 
des Animaux a year later (1886). Last 
February I welcomed a fine performance 
and recording of this work by the Belgian 
Radio Orchestra under Frank André 
(Telefunken LGM65013). But this French 
one is even better: more keenly recorded, 
if in places a little less full-bodied. And 
good though the Telefunken was, I prefer 
several points in the new version: particu- 
larly the way the “ off-stage *” clarinet steals 
in with its “* cuckoo ”’, and the greater tonal 
variety in the piano playing. The recording, 
too, unlike that of the Telefunken, remains 
clean and brilliant right up to the end. 
Those who want only the Grand Zoological 
Fantasy will have to stick to the ten-inch, 
for the moment. But Les Djinns is well 
worth investigation. A.P. 


*xGERSHWIN. Porgy and Bess— 

'  §$ymphonic Picture (arr. Russell 
Bennett). 

*xGOULD. Spirituals for String Choir 
and Orchestra. Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Antal Dorati). 
Mercury MG50016 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Porgy and Bess, like all reasonably serious 
music borrowing an idiom from popular 
music, runs several risks in performance. It 
may be played by a popular orchestra : this, 
in the concert hall or theatre at any rate, 
has seldom enough strings, and its audience 
has difficulty in listening to the more 
extended quiet passages. Or it may be 
played, as a conscious act of grace, by a 
symphony orchestra: here there are—we 
hope—enough strings, but the wind and 
percussion sections have seldom any idea of v, 
the style required, and the importation of~ 
players who have is at best difficult, and at 
worst impossible. 

Once in a blue moon everything goes 
right—a symphony orchestra with players, 
and direction, of understanding records or 
broadcasts an arrangement making no 
concessions to a popular audience on the 
reasonable theory that if you don’t want it 
you can switch it off, and if you do, let it 
be done-really well for once. Such an 
occasion is the present ; I never hope to hear 
the luscious tunes of Porgy in any more 
—e instrumental presentation than on 


a ore s Symphonic Picture is in effect an 
outsize selection, but one arranged so as 
largely to follow chronologically the stage 
action. He is one of America’s best-known 
arrangers, and that the scoring is done 
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brilliantly goes without saying. Only once 
does it seem to me to fall flat—I can’t sit 
down is curiously ineffective, with a saxo- 
phone trio (not impeccably matched) 
sounding distinctly out of period. But the 
flattest part of the original—that repetitive 
brass figure that makes the overture virtually 
unlistenable—is rescued here by being 
improved greatly in character and trans- 
ferred to some way in: Bennett writes an 
altogether more atmospheric and effective 
opening. d all the enchanting tunes— 
Summertime, It ain’t necessarily so, Bess you ts 
my woman now, and the rest of them—are 
there, usually irresistibly scored and played. 

The title of Merton Gould’s work— 
Spirituals for String Choir and Orchestra— 
mystified me. In the event the implication 
of ‘* String Choir and Orchestra” turned 
out to be that the strings bore the brunt of 
the day, almost sometimes seeming to be 
** accompanied ”’ by the rest of the orchestra, 
and certainly never degrading themselves 
by accompanying a wind solo (a serious 
resource to do without: but Gould makes 
it effective). And “‘ Spirituals ” turned out 
not to involve quotations from established 
spirituals (I don’t think one from Shorinin’ 
Bread quite qualifies), but a series of five 
movements borrowing something from the 
spiritual idiom—Proclamation: Sermon: A 
Little Bit of Sin: Protest: and Jubilee. The 
lyrical sections are, I think, more effective 
than the consciously dramatic: though well 
done, these betray the essential antithesis 
between the final degrees of sincerity in 
drama and popular expression. Sincere 
lyricism of an appropriate variety can be 
expressed, without conscious condescension, 
in popular terms—indeed perhaps those are 
just what “popular terms” are; 
sincere drama lives in a different world. 
And when, in an unguarded moment, it 
fringes on this world is when the vices of 
popular art make it sometimes difficult for 
serious audiences to appreciate its virtues in 
other emotional worlds. 


None of which stops Gould’s piece from 
making extremely entertaining listening. 
Backed with those wonderful tunes of 


Gershwin, and played and recorded as well. 


as it is here. (listen to those string 
diminuendos !), it makes the disc add up 
to a classic in its field. M.M. 


Y *GLAZUNOV. Concerto in A minor 


for Violin and Orchestra, . 82. 
David Oistrakh (violin). U.S.S.R. 
State Orchestra (K.P. Kondrashin). 


*xMUSSORGSKY . Intermezzo. U.S.S.R. 
Radio Symphony Orchestra (A. I. 
Orlov). Supraphon LPM7 (10 in., 
27s. 3$d.). Glazunov SP: H23871-3. 

This I take to be a LP pressing of the 
performance reviewed in these columns in 

September 1952, by A.P. On that occasion 

he praised Oistrakh’s playing highly, 

grumbled at a bad recording fault towards 


the end, declared that “‘ no one will com- 


plain because Oistrakh is perhaps unfairly 
favoured with regard to the orchestra ”’, 
and decided that this version outranked 
Milstein’s. His praise of this great violinist 
I warmly second: in every recording 
Oistrakh has made he has proved his 


but 


13 


quality ; and here he gives us richness of 
tone (essential to the Glazunov) but without 
schmalz. The recording fault has dis- 
appeared, only to be replaced by a persist- 
ently noisy surface; and there is a most 
uncomfortable change-over in the middle of 
the solo cadenza, of all places. I must, 
however, disappoint A.P.’s expectation of 
no complaints about the balance: the solo 
violin is far larger than life-size (no 
perhaps” about it), and the recording of 
the orchestra is very unsatisfactory. Not 
merely is the tone obscure and at times 
scarcely audible (e.g. the chords under the 
violin’s opening phrase, or under the 
soloist’s flourishes leading to the finale) and 
banished to the far background (listen to 
the distance away of the trumpets at the 
start of the third movement), but the 
quality in tutti is blatant and harsh. I reach 
the opposite conclusion from A.P.: give 
me the Milstein/Steinberg (DB21085-7) 
every time. 

The Mussorgsky fill-up (which seems 
completely to have escaped the notice of 
those responsible for the record cover) is an 
orchestration of a piano piece. am 
informed that with good enough equipment 
it is possible to make any recording seem 
tolerable: this Intermezzo should therefore 
be invaluable to the experts as a demon- 
stration piece. Spinning my controls like 
roulette wheels, I am totally unable to make 
it sound anything but a hideous caricature 
of orchestral tone. L.S. 


*xGOUNOD. Waltzes from “ Faust ’’. 


*xSTRAUSS, RICHARD. Waltzes from 
** Der Rosenkavalier”’. Boston Pro- 
menade Orchestra (Arthur Fiedler). 
H.M.V. 7EP7008 (7 in., 11s. 3$d.). 

Not a very jolly issue. This is the only 
disc, in the whole batch of EPs this month, 
to be less than well recorded. The playing, 
however, is lively. The Rosenkavalier Suite 
is not the one arranged by the composer 
himself, but one arranged by Singer, and 

orchestrated by Doebber. A.P. 


*GROFE. On the Trail from ‘‘ Grand 
Canyon Suite”. SP: DBg632. 
*SAINT-SAENS. Danse Macabre— 

Symphonic Poem, Op. 40. N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra (Arturo 
Toscanini). H.M.V. 7ER5o012 (7 in., 
15s. 11d.). 

I take it rather hard that I—who in 
columns ranging from the august to the 
sensational have clamoured for the perform- 
ance of more contemporary American _ 
music—should be accused by Mr. Dettmer 
of musical anti-Americanism. And yet I 
must risk being in disgrace once more by 
owning to an opinion that Ferde Grofé’s 
On the Trail is a piece without interest. 
L.S. (February, 1952) will back me up. If 
we are to hear clip-cloppings, then let them 
be accompaniment to a good tune—say 
the Donkey Serenade, fetchingly sung by Tony 
Martin on Decca F7565. This extract from 
Toscanini’s complete SP Grand Canyon Suite, 
reviewed by L.S., in comparison with 
Grofé’s own Capitol recording, is much 
more smoothly presented by the engineers 
in the microgroove edition. I have been 
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able to hear only about two-thirds of the 
Saint-Saéns coupling, for this side of the 
EP has one of those exceptionally high 
centres which kicks my low-slung pickup 
out of the tracks as it nears the middle. It is 
evidently a very brilliant performance, with 
orchestral playing very much on the spot. 
But Toscanini’s reading is not very 
mysterious, nor for that matter particularly 
macabre. It is as if a searchlight had been 
turned on the skeletons. Those who are 
fond of the piece will be best served by the 
Ansermet MP, LW50930, where it is backed 
by Saint-Saéns’s Le Rouet d’Omphale. 


*HOLST. The Planets—Suite. London 
Philharmonic Choir (Frederick 
Jackson). Philharmonic Promenade 
Orchestra (Sir Adrian Boult). Nixa 
NLPo03 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
_ Sir Adrian Boult’s first recording of The 
Planets was made with the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, issued in July, 1945, and reviewed 
by me in that month’s number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. “ The recording ”’ (I wrote 
at the time), “‘ is more actual than anything 
we have heard before and should almost 
cause heart failure from excitement, even 
in the hardened gramophile’’. Nine years 
later it still sounds excellent, if no longer 
sensational, and was thought good enough 
to be put on a LP in America before this 
new version came out in that country. 


The Nixa issue naturally eclipses it: for 
The Planets is a work that lends itself 
especially well to modern recording tech- 
nique, and this disc will give great joy to 
those who find more interest in the sound 
recorded than in the music. Mars with its 
six horns, four trumpets, six timpani, two 
harps, organ, and so forth, is one of those 
pieces, like Ravel’s Bolero, which makes a 
great effect the first time it is heard and 
then stales with every repetition. The 
shattering climax, now foreseen and so slow 
in arriving, no longer impresses—but Holst 
can hardly be blamed for not having 
experienced, as we have, V’s 1 and 2! 
Here, anyhow, are all the different sounds 
vividly reproduced for the delight of the 
record-taster ; but if he has any neighbours 
there will be trouble when the orchestra 


-goes all out. 


The relentless din of Mars throws into 
high relief the exquisite movement that 
follows, Venus, chosen by Holst, rather 
strangely, as the bringer of peace. Even in 
the piano duet version of this movement the 
music makes a lovely effect, and on the 
orchestra the gentle upward swing of the 
theme on two of the six horns used in the 
movement is most beautiful. The chording 
of the woodwind is excellent and the solo 
oboe sounds as lovely as on the H.M.V. disc, 
but the violins (tutti) have a rather wiry 
tone that is not present in the earlier 
recording. Later in the movement, when 
muted, their tone is quite ravishing. 


Mercury, in which a bass oboe and a bass 
clarinet can be spotted, comes out very well 
though the timpani part, when recalling (as 
the violins have done earlier on a high E) 
the rhythm of Mars, and marked forte, is 
not clearly enough defined. The celesta. is 


J Musica Symphony 
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recorded at exactly the right level and the 
atmospheric end of the movement is 


perfectly realised. 


Not ever having heard the famous tune 
in Jupiter in its hymn-tune form (“‘ I vow to 
thee my country ”’) I can enjoy it for what 
it is, a grand melody opulently scored, but 
the obvious delights in this bouncingly jolly 
movement—except for the dignified pages 
—pale before the superbly imaginative 
picture of Saturn that follows and which 
shares, with Venus, the highest place in the 
Suite. 


Time has not robbed this movement, in 
which the music itself describes so realistic- 
ally the relentless march of old age, of its 
extraordinarily chilling effect. The opening 
bars, scored for 3 flutes, bass flute, harmonics 
on two harps, and a deeply sighing phrase 


memory. The tubas tell well in the march 
section and the closing bars, in which Holst 
recalls, surely, the opening theme of Venus 
—a thought to console—are most moving. 

Uranus, a child of L’Apprenti Sorcier, is a 
stunning box of orchestral tricks and has 
one really imaginative moment, when the 
organ glissando, at the highest peak of the 
climax, leads to sudden and unexpected 
soft chords on the strings. 


Neptune, the final movement, is no greater 
success than it was before, and indeed the 
B.B.C. female chorus was more in tune 
than the corresponding one of the London 
Philharmonic Choir. I have only once 
heard the effect that Holst had in mind 
fully realised, and that was at the Royal 
Albert Hall when Boult placed the singers 
in the gallery, so that they really did sound 
remote. The orchestral part is well enough 
but too loudly recorded, which robs the 
movement of the mystical atmosphere 
intended. Even under ideal conditions, 
however, I have always felt this movement 
to be a comparative failure. 


The Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra 
is, presumably, the L.P.O. Uranus, in the 
person of Sir Adrian Boult, has inspired 
them to give of their best and he himself is 
at the top of his form. 


This recording of The Planets will give 
much pleasure: and though the music, 
which Holst did not number amongst his 
best works, may in places have worn thin, 
it remains enormously effective, even when 
only suggesting ‘* have fun with the stars ”’, 
to quote the Sunday Press. It very rarely, 
however, falls to that level. A.R 


*LISZT. Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra No. 1 in E flat. Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra No. 2 in 
A. Orazio Frugoni (piano), Pro 

Orchestra 
Vienna (Hans Swarowsky). Vox 
PL 8390 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is not a very nice record. Orazio 
Frugoni does not seem to have much feeling 
for the Liszt concertos; he plays them 
without poetry, and so the facility sounds 
specious. Moreover the recording of the 
E flat is the worst I have heard from the 
Vox stables: it is hard to tell exactly what 


is going on. The recording of the A major 


rising up from the double basses, haunt the » 
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is better. Hans Swarowsky tends to keep 
the orchestra at a steady forte, and one 
might be forgiven for thinking the soloist 
regarded much of the music as an oppor- 
tunity for clattering away. This disc in no 
way begins to challenge the supremacy of 
Edith Farnandi’s similar coupling, with 
what amounts to the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Scherchen (Nixa WLP 
5168)—magnificent performances and a 
very fine recording. Nor do Messrs. 
Cherkassky (BLP1013) and Malcuzynski 
(33CX1013), in Nos. 1 and 2 respectively, 
offer any serious competition. A.P. 


*xMENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 4 in 
A major, Op. 90, “ Italian ’’. 

*MO ZART. Symphony No. 40 in G 
minor, K.550. Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Antal Dorati). 
Mercury MG5o010 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Dorati pushes the Mendelssohn Jtalian 
through with considerable vivacity ; but 
the orchestral playing is, to match, on the 
hard side. Efficiency is never missing, and 
at times most admirable—in the Trio of the 
third movement, for example, which is very 
difficult to bring off so cleanly. 


Very similar qualities characterise the 
recording ; it is vivid and clean, but, like 
the playing, not wholly without a harshness 
rather out of place in such an amiable 
work. There is, too, a weakness of balance 
in that the wind are somewhat submerged 
by the strings. 


It could, however, be a very acceptable 
version of the work for those listeners 
seeking in it primarily verve and brilliance. 
Others, seeking perhaps amiability and 
rotundity of tone, should consider the virtues 
of Josef Krips and the London Symphony 
Orchestra on Decca LXT2887 (April, 
1954), a finely recorded disc with, for 
backing, a not very greatly exciting version 
of the Schumann D minor Symphony. And 
anyone actively preferring a ten-inch version 
(occupying two sides) is unlikely to be 
seriously disappointed with Columbia 
33C1006 (March, 1953), on which Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic seem to me to 
sparkle rather less than usual, but still 
competitively. 

Dorati’s performance and Mercury’s 
recording of the Mozart G minor Symphony 
have characteristics almost identical with 
those of the Mendelssohn ; and here again 
the version may be recommended to those 
seeking verve rather than warmth, in both 
style and tone. The verve does not extend 
to the Minuet, which distinctly drags ; but 
if a forceful performance of this work is 
considered to be adequate, it may be found 
here in clean and vivid recording (though 
still with somewhat backward and un- 
inspired woodwind—their very first entry, 
a dozen bars into the first movement, may 
be instanced). 


A forceful performance may be found, 
too, in rather better style, though with less 
good recording on H.M.V. CLP1009 


(January, 1954), on which Harry Blech and 
the London Mozart Players back the 
Mozart with the Haydn Symphony No. 86 
in D major. But most satisfaction, I think, 
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should derive, again, from Josef Krips and 
the London Symphony Orchestra, this time 
on Decca LXT2819 (October, 1953) ; 
a warmly recorded disc whose agreeable 
tone seems to me to compensate for a certain 
lack of intensity in Krips’s otherwise very 
stylish reading. M.M. 


*RAVEL. Bolero. Alborada del 
Gracioso. Pavane pour une Infante 
Défunte. La Valse. Rapsodie 
Espagnole. Lucien Thievet (horn). 
Orchestre Radio-Symphonique de 
Paris (René Leibowitz). Vox PL8150 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

With a touching faith in the constant 
frequency of the British Electricity Authority 
Vox have timed, on the label, the two sides 
of this record to the nearest second: they 
run, or should run, for 30 min. 48 sec. and 
28 min. 38 sec. respectively. That is a long 
time ; and the disc holds a lot of music. 
But not music that is necessarily, or even 
desirably continuous ; longer LPs may be 
of advantage in their place, but for works 
taking less than a full twelve-inch side it 
seems to me to be better to adjust side- 
length, and price, to correspond as far as is 
possible, or reasonable, with a single work 
(unless very short)-—not to put two or more. 
works on to one side, adding unnecessarily 
to cost and subtracting unnecessarily from 
the buyer’s opportunities for selection and 
discrimination. 

At the existing level of compression, each 
side of the present disc would split happily 
into two MP sides. At a less rigorous level 
of compression, each would split happily 
into two ten-inch LP sides; and there 
might then, too, be a standard of recording 
which enabled the performances to be 
seriously assessed on their merits. For here 
is the major drawback as the record stands 
at the moment ; at any level of orchestral 
volume worth the name the congestion and 
thinness of the recorded sound is intolerable. 

With different recording, though, it 
might have been possible to welcome both 
La Valse and the Rapsodie Espagnole, which 
are played with some sensitivity. A few 
unsatisfactory details, though, would prob- 
ably have involved less enthusiasm for the 
Bolero and Alborada del Gracioso; and the 
Pavane, 1’m afraid, played like this would 
have to be rejected out of hand in any 
recorded quality—you really cannot open 
it with a rough accompaniment drowning 
the solo horn, even if he is playing sharp 
and with a wobble. 

Habit set the mind searching for alterna- 
tive recommendations. Pure funk halted 
the operation rapidly: reference to the 
catalogues disclosed the number of alterna- 
tive ways of buying these five pieces, con- 
sidering LP versions only, to be 768. That 
is if you are seeking only the supposedly 
best version of each piece, without regard 
to possible duplications. The impecunious 
listener unwilling to consider buying the 
same piece twice is in better circumstance : 
he need only consider which is the best, for 


him, of 163 alternatives. 


Every soldier knows that there comes a 
moment when there are only two alterna- 
tives: retreat or death. I don’t particularly 
want to die in the cause of comparative 
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reviewing—nor am I quite sure even 
whether that is what the Editor really wants: 
so, before 163 alternatives, let alone 768, 
I retreat. You are thrown on your own 
resources. Sauve qut peut. M.M. 


*RESPIGHI. Fountains of Rome. Pines 
of Rome. Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra (Argeo Quadri). Nixa 


YS WLPs167 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Nobody can pretend that this music has 
much ‘‘ content”: that its musical ideas 
are significant or that their treatment is of 
interest. It stands or falls as orchestral 
sound ; gorgeous sound using all the 
resources of a very large orchestra. A 
recorded version depends enormously there- 
fore on the technical production. Fine 
orchestral playing poorly recorded would 
be quite valueless. Nixa, I am happy to 
say, have risen to the occasion and have 
produced something of their very best: 
and what that best is, those who have heard 
their Belshazzar’s Feast will know. It is 
superb. Rich, full, sumptuous and with 
quite astonishing perspective and clarity. 
Toscanini, with the same pieces, had a 
good recording (luckily) when he did it, 
but this out-shines it easily. There is 
never the least suspicion of stridency, 
nothing to make you feel you must rush over 
and turn it down, however loudly you may 
be playing it. Quadri and the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra give a performance 
of the same superb quality and this is, 
in short, a winner. ye 8 

A further coupling of these two works is 
now available on Mercury MG 50011 
(Dorati/Minneapolis S.O.) and it will be 
reviewed next month. 


Va Op. 35. Rafael Druian (violin solo). 


- Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
(Antal Dorati). Mercury MGs50009 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Some of Mercury’s “living presence ”’ 
Olympian recordings—a series made by the 
Minneapolis Orchestra under Antal Dorati 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Rafael Kubelik—have already reached 
us on the H.M.V. label: notably the 
Mussorgsky Pictures at an Exhibition (see 
A.R.’s review in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
October, 1952) whose brilliance of sound 
won acclaim; and also the Barték Music 
for Strings, Percussion and Celesta, and the 
**New World ” Symphony (all made by 
Kubelik). Now Mercury is speeding to us 
through the agency of Oriole Records. The 
first-fruit of his coming is this Scheherezade, 
better recorded than any of its three. pre- 
decessors (for some account of which see 
THE GRAMOPHONE for last April). The 
Mercury recording technique, we are told 
on the sleeve, was “‘ based on the use of a 
single Telefunken microphone—in _ this 
instance hung about 15 feet directly over 
the conductor’s podium ”’. I must believe 
this, but my ear seems to tell me that a not 
inconsiderable amount of monitoring has 
been done: fractional changes of the 
acoustic background for solo flute entries, 
etc. ‘* A special method was employed in 
the Northrop Auditorium at the University 
of Minneapolis to enhance its acoustical 
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characteristics—and thus the sound of the 
orchestra itself ’’. There is no pretence that 
the engineers have not played a large part 
in “* hotting up ’’ what we hear, but what 
we hear is of thrilling tonal intensity, 
wonderful clarity, exceedingly well balanced, 
and also—an important point—perfectly 
*““manageable’’ with a reasonably good 
equipment. 

But recording, I would insist, is less than 
half the battle ; and as a reading, Dorati’s 
Scheherezade is hopelessly outclassed by Anser- 
met’s with the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
(Decca LXT 2508). It is too much broken 
up, lacks swc:p and impetus. We might 
call it too “‘ balletic ’’, did this not lay us 
open to a charge of approaching Dorati 
with preconceived ideas. The Minneapolis 
orchestral playing leaves nothing to be 
desired. But hear for yourself—the Mercury 
is well worth hearing—and see if Ansermet’s 
conducting is not on quite a different level 
of mastery and understanding from Dorati’s. 
For those musicians to whom recording is 
the lesser consideration, there need be no 
hesitation in choosing (the Decca disc, 
while not of prime brilliance, is certainly 
quite a good recording). Dobrowen on 
Columbia and Franz André on Telefunken 
take up half-way;positions in the Scheherezade 
stakes. Until, let us say, Sir Thomas 
Beecham produces a. “‘ definitive ’’ record, 
the choice must be between splendid 
recording and splendid conducting. A.P. 


*xSTRAUSS, RICHARD. Aus Italien, 
Op. 16. Vienna Philharmonic 


/ Orchestra (Clemens Krauss). Decca | 


LXT2917 (12 in., 36s. 543d.). 

- The Vienna Philharmonic’s series, on 
Decca, of the Strauss major orchestral 
works with Clemens Krauss continues with 
a recording, of superlative technical quality, 
of a rarity—Aus Italien. 

It dates from 1887 (Aus Italien, not the 
recording). The romantic programme- 
indebted music of Berlioz, Liszt, and 
Wagner, typified in the concert-room by 
the symphonic poems of Liszt, was then 
becoming slightly old-fashioned in style ; 
but Strauss was to manage to give it a new 
lease of life by dint of exercising in its 
furtherance extreme vitality and orchestral 
skill. He was twenty-three before signalling 
any such intention; his previous pro- 
ductions had been works classical in title, 
and more or less classical in style—the 
First Horn Concerto, the Violin Sonata, 
and a few songs represent this period to the 
gramophone listener. The signal of the 
change in front was Aus Italien; quickly | 
followed by Don Juan and the other well- 
known examples of the style. 

Aus Italien seems, as would be expected, 
less revolutionary now than it certainly did 
to its first audiences ; nor is it very easy to 
see now why it then seemed so outrageous. 
Four large movements are on the generous 
side for its avowed genus of ‘‘ Symphonic 
Fantasy’; they depict in fairly sedate 
fashion successively the country, ruins in 
Rome, the beach of Sorrento, and the 
popular life of Naples. The work gains in 
vitality as it proceeds. In the first move- 
ment Strauss seems to declare himself no 
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very enthusiastic countryman ; the second 
is marked allegro molto e con brio, but some 
imagination is necessary in order to marry 
the instruction to the resulting music. The 
beach at Sorrento provides much orchestral 
rippling in a_ characteristic orchestral 
texture that must, admittedly, have sounded 
fairly novel in 1887 ; but it is in the fourth 
movement that the future buccaneering 
Strauss is most easily to be discerned. 

Neapolitan popular life is depicted there 
‘with considerable assistance from Denza’s 
Funiculi, funiculd. Serious composers (and 
critics) have always supposed that popular 
composers negate the very spirit of popular 
art, which to be “‘authentic” must appar- 
ently spring direct from the people, when it 
takes on the character of a divine revelation, 
and not be assisted on its way by a popular- 
style professional, when it becomes “ com- 
mercialised ’’. I take no sides ; but merely 
record our good fortune in that Strauss 
was, at the time, under the impression that 
Funiculi, funiculé was “‘ genuine ”’ popular 
music, and so admissible into the concert- 
room without loss of prestige (and without 
loss of royalty). 

Denza’s tune certainly enlivens this 
finale ; so does a brittle and exposed style 
of scoring, enormously difficult to play, that 
the Vienna orchestra bring off perfectly. 
Throughout they are on top form: the 
piccolo player has an unfortunate top G, 
and the principal oboe sometimes sounds 
dispirited (particularly when exposed in a 
solo on the Sorrento beach) ; but nothing 
other than praise can be found for the 
performance elsewhere. 

Some of the pianissimos do, however, 
sound somewhat solid, a little larger than 
life. This may well be a conscious endeavour 
to play appropriately for recording con- 
ditions ; for clearly a great deal of thought 
has gone into the recording as such. 
Throughout it is superlative, with a high 
degree of resonance (very suitable for such 
a large-scale piece), and solidity in the 
quietest passages that may just possibly, as 
I have suggested, be assisted by the players. 

ain the finale turns out to be the winner ; 
with no audible deterioration at all towards 
the centre this is a blaze of colour, without 
any suggestion of overloading at any 
climax, and also without any surface swish 
—recently several first-class discs have led 
to a hope that Decca have now overcome 
this difficulty of theirs. They certainly seem 
to have overcome most others; I don’t 
know of any record that sounds better than 
this highly recommended one of ~ rw 


*SVENDSEN. Festival Polonaise, Op. 
12. Norwegian Artists’ Carnival, 
Op. 16. Danish State Radio 
Symphony Orchestra (Erik Tuxen). 
Decca LW5113 (10 in., 18s. o3d.). 

Johan Svendsen (whom the Decca labellers 
choose to call, on both sides of this new 

MP, “ Svedsen ”’) lived from 1840 to 1911 ; 

was a notable conductor in Copenhagen 

(he brought out Carl Nielsen’s First 

Symphony) ; and composed, at any rate in 

the pieces which reach the general public, 

in a featureless lingua franca. The two 
compositions on this record might be by 
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anyone, so little individuality does their 
composer seem to have. The piece of 
Svendsen’s which most often reaches the 
public is the Festival Polonaise. It has not 
been too happy in its SP recordings ; from 
a sound point of view, this new microgroove 
is better than any of them ; but Eric Tuxen 
gives rather a heavy, laboured performance, 
so that readers may perhaps be happier 
with the Malko disc, H.M.V. C4157 with 
the same orchestra, which is more spirited, 
although rather roughly recorded in some 
places. It is also relatively cheaper ; and 
the Norwegian Artist’s Carnival will hardly be 
an imperative addition to any collection. 


*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 5 
in E minor, Op. 64. Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra (Antal Dorati). 
Mercury MG50008 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is an entirely recommendable 
version in all but one respect. Normally a 
single orchestral player momentarily off his 
best form may or may not come in for 
printed comment, but in any case is only a 
small blemish on the whole. But here: can 
a principal horn opening the slow move- 
ment distinctly sharp and, moreover, 
sounding extremely nervous be ignored as 
a small blemish ? How could they not 
re-make that passage ?—tthe rest is so good. 

That is, the rest has a tremendous 
vitality ; Dorati grasps the fiery work with 
both hands, throwing none of it away. 
Right from the crisp “ till ready” of the 
allegro of the first movement it is clear that 
this is going to be an alert performance ; 
and the alertness does in fact continue until 
the very end. Sometimes, arguably, a bit too 
much so: in the slow movement, after the 
pizzicato chords, when the violins take over 
the horn’s original tune—is this not pushing 
on a bit to vigorously ? 

The orchestra responds to Dorati with 
some very alive playing. The violas in 
particular are unusually strong—this was 
noticeable, too, in the same orchestra’s 
recording of the Mozart G minor Symphony, 
reviewed here this month; could it be 
anything to do with the microphone 
placing ? “A single Telefunken micro- 
phone hung about 15 feet directly over the 
conductor’s podium” is the recipe; it 
does seem strategically placed for the 
violas. (Not, in passing, for the bassoons— 
their last notes to the first movement of the 
Tchaikovsky are quite lost.) 

The recording is vivid, matching the 
performance ideally. With the opening of 
the slow movement re-made, I would have 
little difficulty in believing this to be the 
best available version ; for all the others, 
too, have their defects. Noticeably the most 
musical performance—more subtle than 
Dorati’s—is Cantelli’s, with the La Scala 
Orchestra of Milan on H.M.V. ALPtoor1 
(H.F., October, 1952) ; but his recording is on 
the thin side, without being prohibitively 
bad. There are two Deccas in the field, 
both of which split the slow movement 
uncomfortably between the two sides, 
which H.M.V. and Mercury both manage 
to avoid. Celibidache and the London 
Philharmonic on LXT2545 (H.F., June, 
1951) seem now to be too poorly recorded 
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to be considered; but Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt and the Hamburg Radio Orchestra 
on LXT2758 (H.F., February, 1953) enjoy 
a fine, warm recording for their rather 
unexciting performance. 

A decision between Dorati on Mercury 
and Cantelli on H.M.V. is not easy. If you 
think I am being unreasonable about the 
horn player, then certainly buy the Mercury. 
But if you can enjoy a very good perform- 
ance in spite of an unsatisfactory recording 
you might do well to hear the H.M.V. 
first. M.M. 


*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Valse des Fleurs 
from ‘‘ Casse-Noisette Suite ’’, Op. 
Valse from Symphony No. 5 in E 
minor, Op. 64. R.C.A. Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Fritz Reiner). 
H.M.V. 7ER5022 (7 in., 15s. 11d.). 

This is an unenticing sixteen-bob’s-worth. 

The symphonic movement is a clear re- 

cording of an unremarkable performance. 

The Valse des Fleurs, while perfectly accept- 

able, is not to be compared, either in verve 

or in brilliance, with the Stokowski account, 
also available on an EP, which is reviewed 

on another page. A.P. 


*WEBER. Euryanthe Overture. Der 
Freischiitz Overture. Bamberg 
Symphony Orchestra (Joseph Keil- 


/ berth). Telefunken TM68015 (10 in., 


18s. ofd.). 

It is curious that the Freischiitz Overture 
should only now, after nearly four years, be 
achieving its first LP version (discounting 
that included in the complete opera set). 
As a climax for anybody’s four-year wait 
it may, however, be felt to be unexhilarating; 
while the Bamberg Symphony Orchestra is 
smooth enough in the slow introduction— 
the horns particularly so—Keilberth ensures 
rather too firmly that the molto vivace should 
not get out of hand, or anything like it. 

Euryanthe is tackled in similar style: 
excitement is missing, as also some of the 
refinements—the eight solo muted violins 
tend to sound almost aggressive. Here, 
however, there is an alternative medium- 
play available—Decca LW5002 (August, 
1953), on which Karl Béhm and the Vienna 
Philharmonic couple it with the Oberon 
overture. This disc, though no world 
champion, is I think to be slightly preferred, 
if the merits only of Euryanthe be considered; 
the Viennese orchestra sounds, in the 
appropriate places, both smoother and more 
exciting than the German, while the Decca 
recording, too, is slightly smoother than 
that of the Telefunken. 

The new disc, however, certainly has a 
reasonable enough quality of sound ; and 
the fact of it including the only unbroken 
and separate Freischiitz overture available 
will, rightly, tell heavily in its favour. 

M.M. 


Vox Productions (G.B.) Ltd. 
The above Company wish to apologise 


for an error in their advertisement in the 
May issue of this Journal. The price of 


their records should read 36s. 54d. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


can supply the following 


“BEST VERSION’ 


ADAM 
DLP1004 Giselle Ballet (Covent Garden Orch.—irving) ... 
BACH 
Brandenburg Concerti | and 5 (Stuttgart—Munchinger 
LX3029 Brandenburg Concerti 2 and 3 eg eo 
Brandenburg 4 and 6 
Suite No. 3 in D (S en oon 
PLP543 *Cello sonatas 3 and 6 (Starke 
PLP582 "Cello sonatas | and 2 
CX 1074 Recital, Volume |! Schweitzer) . 
CX106! Organ Recital, Volume 2 (Schweitzer) ... was 
CX1121/3 Mass in B minor (Schwarzkopf, etc.—Karajan) ... 
BARTOK 
CX1054 Concerto for Orchestra (Philharmonia—Karajan) 
ALP1121 Violin Concerto (Menuhin/Philharmonia—Furtwangler) 
Symphony No. 3, ‘ Eroica’ 
Symphony No. 4 Cc Lg (Conce ) 
LXT2872 Symphony 6 * (Concertgebouw—Kleiber) .. 
CxX1035 Symphony No. 7 in an) 
ALP 1039/40 Symphonies Nos. and 9 (N.C.B. Sym 
LW5015 Coriolan and Egmont Overtures P.O.—Beinum) ase 
LW5016 oo of the House and Leonora 3 Ovts. (LP. inn 
Beinum) ase one 
BLP1024 Pf Concerto 2 (Solomon Philharmonia—Cluytens) 
BLP1036 Pf Concerto 4 (Solomon/Philharmonia—Cluytens “a 
Emperor Concerto (Backhaus/V.P.O.—Krauss) “ie 
Concerto in D (Menuhin 
ALP1093 Kreutzer Sonata (Heifetz and Moiseiwitsch) .. 
PLPS6I ’Cello sonatas |, 4. and 5 (Starker and Bogin) . one 
P. *Cello sonatas 2 and 3 (Starker and Bogin) si) 
CX1073 Pathetique and Moonlight Sonatas (Gieseking, pf) 
1055 Waldstein and Appassionata Sonatas (Giese “y= Pf) 
ALP1I130/2 Fidelio (Vienna Opera—Furtwangler, with 
BELLINI 
CX1058/60 Puritani (Callas, di Stefano and La Scala Opera) 
BERG 
C1030 Violin Concerto (Gertier/Philharmonia—Kletzki) 
BERLIOZ 
LXT2642 Symphonie Fantastique (Concertgebouw—Bein 
LLP8040 Symphonie Funebre et (Cologne 
BIZET 
ALPI115/7 Carmen (Rise Stevens, Jan Peerce, Merrill, etc.) 
BLOW 
OL50004 Venus and Adonis (Ritchie, Field-Hyde, Clinton, etc.) 
BOITO 
ULP9230 Mefistofele (Neri, Noli, Poggi, cond.—Capuana) 
BRAHMS 
ALPI0I2 Symphony No. 1, C min. (N.B.C. Sym.—Toscanini) ... the 
ALP1013 Symphony No. 2i D (N.B.C. Sym ) 
LXT2843 Symphony No. 3, F maj. (Vienna Phil.—Boh oan on 
ALP1029 Symphony No. 4, E min. (N.B.C, Sym.—Tescanini) ons ons 
LwW504!I emic Festival and Tragic Ovts. (Cor ncer Bei ) 
LXT2825 Pf Concerto | num) 
LXT2723 Pf Concerto 2 (Backhaus/V.P.O.—Schuricht) 
ALP1104 Vin: Concerto D maj. (de Vito/Philharmonia—Schwarz) 
BLP1028 Double Concerto (de Vito and 
Four Serious Songs, Op. 12! (Kathleen whe: La 
Alto Rhapsody and Lieder Recital (Kathleen Ferrier) .. 
BRITTEN 
LXT2886 — Guide and Peter Grimes : Suite (Concertge- 
w eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
BRUCH 
ALP1124 Vin. Concerto !/Mozart : Turkish Concerto (Heifetz/L.S.O.) 
BRUCKNER 
PL6390 Symphony No. 4 * Romantic ’ (V.S.O.—Klemperer) 
LXT2829/30 Symphony No. 7, . (Concerege- 
CHERUBINI 
ALPI106 Symphony in D/Beethoven : Septet (N.B. C.—Toscan mee 
CX1075 Requiem Mass in C min. (S. Cecilia Cho. and = oe 
CHOPI 
CLPIOI3 Sylphides Ballet/Schumann : Carnaval 
CxX1032 altzes (complete) (Dinu Lipatti, ~ aes 
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62 NEW OXFORD 


L.P’s 


and offers you factory fresh copies post free 


DONIZETTI 
WLP6206 Don Pasquale oe Oncina, Luise, Colombo, etc.) 
ALP1067/8 _Elisir d’Amore (Carosio, Monti, Gobbi, Luise, etc.) 
CX1131/2 Lucia di Lammermoor (Callas, di Stefano, Gobbi) 
7 

Symphony No. 4 in G (Czech Philharmonic—Talich) ... 
PL7590 Symphony 5 ‘ New World ’ (Vienna S.O.—Horenstein) 
FALLA 
LXT2716 Three Cornered Hat Ballet (Suisse—Ansermet) 
FAURE 
CX1145 Requiem (Chanteurs de St. Eustache, Organ, Orch.) ... 
FRANCK 
CX 1064 Symphony D min. (French Radio Orch.—Cluytens) 
GLUCK 
LXT2893 Orfeo ed Euridice (Ferrier and Glyndebourne Opera) 


GREGORIAN CHANT (by the St. Pierre de Solemnes Abbey Choir) 


LXT2704 Kyriale 
LXT2705 Antiphons, Short Responsories, Psalmody, Kyriale 
LXT2706 Introits, Graduals, Sequence 
LXT2707 Alleluias, Offertories, Tract, Communions 
LXT2708 Responsories, Hymns “ 
GRIEG 
Pf Concerto A minor (Curzon/L.S.O.—Fistoulari) 
HANDEL 
3027 Concerti Grossi Nos. | and 2 (Boyd Neel Orchestra) 
LX3024 Concerti Grossi Nos. 3 and 4 (Boyd Neel Orchestra) 
LX3055 Concerti Grossi Nos. 5 and 6 (Boyd Neel Orchestra) 
3081 Concerti Grossi Nos. 4 and 8 A sab Neel Orchestra) 
Concerti Grossi Nos. 9 and 10 (Boyd Neel Orchestra) 
LX3124 Concerti Grossi Nos. || and 12 (Boyd Neel Orchestra) 
HAYON 
Symphonies Nos. 44 and 48 (Danish Radio Sym.—Woldike) ... 
ALPIII4 Symphony 60 and Mozart : ‘ Prague’ Eayasebourne—Kun) 
CxX1028 Oxford and Clock Symphonies (C. Szeli/c. Ormandy) .. we 
CX1104 Surprise and Drumroll Symphonies (R.P.O.—Beecham) 
L Military and 95th Symphonies (V.S.O.—Scherchen) 
X 1096/7 Hansel und Gretel (Schwarzkopf, Grummer, etc.) 
RMACHATUMADS 
Violin Concerto No. | (i. Oistrakh/Philharmonia) 
LEHAR 
CX1051/2 Merry Widow (Schwarzkopf, Gedda, Kunz, c. Karajan) 
MAHLER 
CTL7042 Symphony |, D maj. 
CX1034 Symphony 4, G maj. (N.Y. P.S.O.—Bruno Walter) 
WLP6207 Symphony 5 and Adagio of 10th (V.S.0.—Scherchen 
MENDELSSOHN 
PL7080 3 * Scotch (V.S.O. 
C1006 mphony +: Italian ’ (Royal P 
CxX1071 vin Conc. E min/Mozart : Vin. . K.216 (Stern/Ormandy) 
MOZART 
CLP1009 Symphony 40/Haydn : 86 (London Mozart 
LXT2562 29 and 36 (S P.O 
34 Haffner Symphony/Handel : Water Music “L. L.P.O = 
CX1105 Prague Symphony/Handel : Faithful Shepherd (Beecham 
Jupiter ae and Serenade K.239 (Haydn Orch —New- 
stone) 
LGX66019  Concertos—Flute and Harp K.299 and Flute K.313 (Glass, etc.) 
AXL2002 Clarinet Concerto K. 7 (Kell and Zimbler Sinfonietta) ine 
Pf Concerti K.238 and K.246 (Balsam/Winterthur) 
PMAI003 Vin. Concerti K.216 “a K.218 (Goldberg/Philharmonia) 
1021 Sonata K.310/Bach : Partita | (Dinu Lipatcti, Piano) 
CX1069 Arias from Idomeneo, D. Giovanni and Figaro (Schwarzkopf) 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR VOCAL RECORD COLLECTORS.—We learn 
that a very large number of 78 r.p.m. recordings, including many of the early vocal, 


special list and ‘Archives’ discs are to be withdrawn from circulation. 
details are known we pro 


to compile a catalogue of ‘ 


Important Vocal 


As soon as full 
Records 


pose 
Scheduled for Deletion,’ price Is. (post free). We shall be happy to take orders for 
this publication now. 


Readers will remember that the American publication ‘* The Story of the Metro- 
politan Opera ’’ by Irving Kolodin was enthusiastically reviewed in a recent issue of 


THE GRAMOPHONE. 


We have now succeeded 


marvellous work ; price 3 guineas (post free). 


Home Orders Post Free ; just remit the record price. 
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BOCCHERINI 
rede Sinfonia Concertante in G major, String Sextet in E flat major, Op. 24, No. 1 
roe Sextet in E flat major, Op. 41 
oe London Baroque Ensemble, Conductor Karl Haas. WLP5077 


DVORAK 
String Quartet in F major, Op. 96 (‘* American ”’) 
Hungarian Quartet, Suite in D major, Op. 39 (** Czech ”’) 
Winterthur Symphony Orchestra, Conductor Henry Swoboda. CLP1157 


HAYDN 
String Quartets, Op. 76 
No. 1 in G major, No. 2 in D minor. HLP34 
No. 3 in C (** Emperor ”’), No. 4 in B flat (** Surprise ”’). 
No. 5 in D major, No. 6 in E flat major. HLP36 
Schneider Quartet 


LISZT 


Four Tone Poems 


Les Preludes, Hunnenschlacht, Mazeppa, Orpheus 
Philharmonic eens Orchestra of London, Conductor Dean Dixon. NLP912 


Dante Symphony 


L’Orchestre de l’Association des Concerts Colonne oo chorus) 
Conductor George Sebastian. ULP9103 


MOZART 
Sonata in F major K.533 with Rondo K.494, Adagio in B minor K.540 


Fantasy and Fugue in C major K.394, Rondo in D major K.485 
Badura-Skoda 
Played on a “‘ Mozart ”’ piano built about 1785. WLPS5153 
Played on a modern piano. WLP5154 
Piano Concerto No. 19 in F major K.459, Piano Concerto No. 20 in D minor K.466 
Clara Haskil piano, Winterthur Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor Henry Swoboda. WLP5054 
Divertimenti for Wind Instruments 
No. 8 K.213, No. 12 K.252, No. 13 K.253, No. 14 K.270 
Mayerhofer and Doerrschmidt oboes, Freiberg and Kainz horns 
Ochlberger and Hanzl bassoons. WLP3S103 


essential additions 


PLEASE WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE—PRICE 6d. 
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RELEASES 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


Scheherazade Op. 35 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, Conductor Argeo Quadri. WLP5234 


ROSSINI 
La Cambiale di Matrimonio (Opera Buffa in One Act). PLP583 
La Scala di Seta (Opera in One Act). PLP591 


. Members of the Teatro dell’ Opera Comica della Citta di Roma 
Conductor Giuseppe Morelli | 


SCHUBERT 
Schwanengesang (Song Cycle) 
Petre Munteanu tenor, Franz Holetschek piano. WLP5165 
Complete Music to ‘‘ Rosamunde,” Op. 26 
Hilde Réssl Majdan contralto, Akademiechor 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra, Conductor Dean Dixon. WLP5182 
Music by Schubert 
Leslie Bridgewater and the Westminster Light Orchestra. WLP6806 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
Wanderer’s Sturmlied, Op. 14 


BRAHMS 
Gesang der Parzen, Op. 89. Nanie, Op. 82 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, Vienna Kammerchor 
Conductor Henry Swoboda. WLP5081 


JOHANN STRAUSS. 


Wiener Blut—complete recording 
Irma Beilke, Rita Streich, Sebastian Hauser, Chorus and Orchestra of the Berlin Civic Opera 
2-12 in. records. Conductor Hanz Lenzer. ULP9209-1/2 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


Fantasia on Greensleeves, Fantasia on a Theme of Thomas Tallis 
English Folk Songs Suite, Norfolk Rhapsody 
Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra Conductor Sir Adrian Boult. NLP905 “4. 


The prefix WLP indicates a WESTMINSTER recording 


to your collection 
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Over 100,000 RECORDS 
ALWAYS 


available 


pride ourselves 

that we stock almost 
every recording of re- 
putable make, we also 
know that you will derive 
greater satisfaction if you allow 
us to assist you in making the best HI MASTER'S VOICE 
choice in Record Players, Reproduc- 

ers, Radiograms and Tape Recorders. 
Personal credit terms easily arranged. 


USE OUR MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


For those customers who are unable to call 
Z personally, there is now an extended 
Mail Order Department which pro- 

vides a speedy and comprehensive COLUMBIA 


service covering all the leading 


- makes of 78 r.p.m. and LP 
Records. Your mail order 


enquiry. will receive . 


I59 NEW BOND STREET 


LONDON, W.I 
TELEPHONE : HYDE PARK 6000 (20 LINES) 


our most careful 


attention. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 2 in A 
major for Violin and Piano, Op. 
12, No. 2: Sonata No. 1o in G 
major for Violin and Piano, Op. 
96. Joseph Fuchs (violin), Artur 
Balsam (piano). Brunswick AXTL 
1046 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 
*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 3 in E flat 
for Violin and Piano, Op. 12, No. 
3: Sonata No. 6 in A major for 
Violin and Piano, Op. 30, No. 1. 
Joseph Fuchs (violin), Artur Balsam 
(piano). Brunswick AXTLi050 (12 
in., 36s. 54d.). 


These two further discs in the Fuchs- 
Balsam series of Beethoven violin sonatas 
maintain the high standard of their pre- 
decessors. The recording is crystal clear, 
very forward, slightly shallow in piano tone 
(though it should be borne in mind that the 
piano of Beethoven’s day was of a shallower 
quality than the modern concert grand), 
and the discs have blessedly silent surfaces. 
The playing is cool, with a classic purity of 
style, beautifully controlled and vital: the 
one thing which strikes me afresh in each 
work, however, is the lack of true relaxation 
and expressiveness in the slow movements. 
It is as if the artists do not altogether trust 
their listeners not to become bored. In the 
E flat Sonata, for example, there is tre- 
mendous vivacity in their first movement 
(more spring than in the Menuhin-Kentner 
version on H.M.V. ALP1050), but the 
Adagio is too fast and misses the deep re- 
flectiveness that the two latter artists find : 
indeed, in parts it is positively jaunty. The 
violin is placed rather close in these first 
two movements, but for the third the 
acoustic changes, the volume is slightly 
lowered, and the balance is improved. The 
early A major Sonata emerges perhaps the 
best from this lot: there is a real sense of 
comedy in Fuchs-and-Balsam’s treatment 
of the opening movement, and the grace of 
their Allegro piacevole is charming. They 
play with excellent ensemble, and one feels 
the music completely safe in their hands. 

Once again, in Op. 30, No. 1 the violinist’s 
lively bowing and the pianist’s crisp 
fingering are constant delights, but the 
Adagio could have been a little more re- 
laxed. In this sonata the piano is rather 
more sonorous, but as if to compensate, the 
recording throws up occasional roughnesses. 
In the variations of the finale—which was a 
replacement for the breathless steeplechase 
that Beethoven transferred to the Kreutzer— 
the violin perspective becomes more distant 
at Variation 4, and the recording becomes 
increasingly fuzzy towards the end. Save 
for an occasional jar, the recording of 
Op. 96—the only four-movement sonata 
among these releases—is far superior, and 
the players’ unaffected style is most en- 
gaging (I instance the simplicity with 
which they treat the Trio of the Scherzo). 
Once more, in the Adagio espressivo, I find a 
certain lack of flexibility ; and the speed 
should be restrained—the recapitulation is 
noticeably faster than the opening. How- 
ever, in general these are most musicianly 
performances. 8. 
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*xCOLEMAN. Caprice: Romance: 
Scherzo: In a Cottage: Happy 
Landscape. Neville 
(violin), Enid Brook (piano). 
Romance in D minor: Romance 
in E major: Shepherd and his 
Reed: Legend: Waltz: Caprice: 
On the Road to Damascus: Blow, 
Blow Thou Winter Wind. Enid 
Brook (piano) Herald RPL607 (12 in., 
35s. od.). Recorded Productions 
(London) Ltd., 92 Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


Miss Ellen Coleman is a British composer 
who lives in Chelsea, whose works are better 
known in Paris than they are here. Giese- 
king has played her compositions, Noguera 
has sung them, André Gide has expressed 
admiration for them. In the words of Mme. 
W. L. Landowski, reviewing some 78 discs 
in last September’s number of France 
Illustration, “‘ they unite indeed a great 
restraint of idiom with the echo of a 
generous inspiration, which often carries 
the imprint of an endearing romanticism, 
rare in our age. Modern harmony, rich in 
varied sonority and often incisive, remains 
foreign to Ellen Coleman, who prefers to 
follow the traditions of yesterday and to 
banish discord ”’. 

More positive virtues are the undoubted 
skill and sureness with which the notes are 
placed, and a clear sense of direction within 
each piece. I doubt whether Miss Coleman 
has a distinctive voice of her own to add to 
those of our century ; but I do not doubt 
that her gentle, pleasant music has given 
enjoyment to many of her listeners. Neville 
Marriner and Enid Brook both play with a 
sensitive appreciation of their material ; 
and the recording is excellent. A.P. 


+COPLAND. Sonata for Violin and 


Piano. 
*xSTRAVINSKY. Duo Concertant. 
V4 Joseph Fuchs (violin), Leo Smit 

(piano). Brunswick AXTL1047 (12 in., 

36s. 54d.). 

These two works make an interesting 
coupling and, given the first-rate perform- 
ances they receive here, should appeal to 
all those with a taste for music of the present 
day. The present, one says, although 
Stravinsky’s Duo Concertant was written 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. Eric 
Walter White, whose critical survey of 
Stravinsky’s music is the standard work in 
English, feels the Duo a disappointing work 
(*‘ the quality of much of the music is below 
par’’) and goes so far as to call the Gigue 
boring. With respect, I beg to disagree ; 


and the eloquence of this playing might . 


persuade Mr. White to change his mind. 
For the Duo marks a high point of lyrical 
expansiveness within an austere pastoral 
framework, and the purity of Mr. Fuchs’s 
tone is beautifully apposite. At the start of 
this work—which treats the two instruments 
on an entirely equal footing—the piano, as 
recorded, is a trifle too subservient to the 
violin, but after the first movement the 
piano position appears to change, and 
thereafter the balance is completely satis- 
factory. The pointed style of the first 
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Marriner 


Jf (Karl Haas). 
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Eglogue is sharply etched, and a direct segue 
is made to the second (Stravinsky at his’ 
most tender): the Gigue which follows is 
played here with captivating vivacity ; and 
the calm, reflective beauty of the final 
Dithyrambe (on which all musicians, even 
Mr. White, agree) is most affecting. 

Aaron Copland’s sonata, written in 1943, 
owes something to Stravinsky in its un- 
orthodox use of triads. It is based to some 
extent on thematic material from Our Town 
(the piano suite from which Leo Smit has 
recorded in the States for Concert Hall), 
before writing which Copland made a 
special preliminary study of New England 
hymns. Sparse in texture, lucid in thought, 
and economical (to the point of miserliness) 
of notes—the first movement is rarely in 
more than three parts, and quite often in 
only two—this sonata is wonderfully com- 
pact, and is conceived truly organically ° 
from the first Andante introduction. The 
music has abounding vitality, which is 
caught to the full by Messrs. Fuchs and © 
Smit: listen, for example, to the rhythmic 
bite they bring to the finale. It is unlikely 
that we shall be offered a better performance — 
than this. Incidentally, a word of praise 
should be spared for the writer of the © 
sleeve-note (undeservedly rendered anony- 
mous) who, apart from confusing “principle” 
with “‘ principal”, gives a most helpful 
and informed introduction to the works, 
relating them admirably to the rest of their | 
composers’ output. L.S. 


*x*HAYDN. Notturno in C major. 
Divertimento in C major. 

*MOZART. Serenade in C minor, 
K.388. London Baroque Ensemble 

Parlophone PMAr013 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Until now the Mozart C minor Serenade — 
has perhaps best been listened to on Nixa 
WLP5021, backed with the E flat Serenade 
in agreeable performances by the Wind 
Group of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. L.S., reviewing the disc in 
October, 1953, put out a hopeful feeler 
towards a possible Parlophone version of 
the work by the London Baroque Ensemble, 
to pair off with their E flat Serenade, 
already issued on Parlophone PMBroo2 
(L.S., October, 1952; or in more detail © 
when reviewing the corresponding SP set 
in April, 1952). 

The C minor now duly appears; and 
becomes at once the version to be preferred 
to all its competitors. Allied to beautifully 
clear recording there is a grace and lightness 
in the performance so necessary in extended 
wind works; a grace and lightness in 
rather short supply in the coupling of the 
two Serenades by the Reginald Kell 
Chamber Players on Brunswick AXTL1013 
(L.S., June, 1953), and conspicuously absent 
from the similar coupling by the Wind 
Group of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
on Vox PL7490. L.S., reviewing that 
unfortunate record in April, probably 
searched hard (as all of us do) for at least 
something nice to say about such a disc—but 
in vain; I have the advantage of him in 
that its sleeve is now available, and I can 
at least point out how nicely designed that is. 
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Grace and lightness are not always the 
musical qualities principally associated with 
the C minor Serenade, though I think that 
in most discussion of it the profundity of 
the work often comes in for a degree of 
stress not altogether warranted by the actual 
music. The Baroque Ensemble’s perform- 
ance, in fact, comes near to shedding a new 
light on the Serenade. But, style apart, it 
has one great and slightly more factual 
advantage over the only reasonable alter- 
native version, that of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic players on Nixa. Wind chamber 
music of the period depends greatly on the 
principal oboe, who must of necessity lead 
almost throughout; the clarinet was 
seldom used in the top register, and the 
flute scarcely ever entered at all into the 
all-wind combination, which concerned 
itself with the reeds and the horn. A dour 
oboist, then, necessarily involves a. dour 
performance as a whole ; and the Vienna 
Philharmonic, with all its virtues, is seldom 
noticeable for the gaiety of its principal 
oboe. The Baroque Ensemble, on the other 
hand, enjoys on this occasion most adequate 
leadership. 

The reverse side of the disc contains two 
of Haydn’s enchanting by-products: a 
Notturno in C major, and a Divertimento, 
or Feldpartita, also in C major. 

The Notturno is perhaps the more 
attractive. Haydn’s Notturni were originally 
written for King Ferdinand IV of Naples, 
who was no doubt gratified by the inclusion 
of parts for two lyrae—the lyra being 
apparently a variety of hurdy-gurdy that 
was his favourite instrument. Nobody else, 
since, has ever been gratified by such an 
inconvenient specification; and Haydn 
himself re-scored the works for practical 
performance. The music of the Notturno 
recorded here is the same as that of the 
work enumerated as No. 7 on Nixa HLP1023 
(I.C., October, 1953) ; but the re-scoring 
used appears to be slightly different. To 
both versions two horns, two violas, and a 
bass are common; and Haydn added to 
these originally two lyrae and two clarinets. 
Karl Haas seems to replace (following 
Haydn’s own re-scoring to a degree I cannot 
specify) the two lyrae with flute and oboe, 
but reprieves the two clarinets ; the Vienna 
Chamber Orchestra, on the Nixa disc, use 
two flutes for the two lyrae parts, and 
replace the two clarinets with two violins. 
I’m sure that both authorities would claim 
to be following Haydn’s instructions, what- 
ever they may in fact be, to the letter ; and 
the differences are small—though in the 
final result I would suggest that the more 
interesting sound comes from the Karl Haas 
version. Both playing and recording, too, 
are in that version superior to the other ; 
anyone enchanted by this particular 
Notturno should perhaps keep a resulting 
unbounded optimism in check if ordering 
blind the Nixa set (HLP1023 for Nos. 1, 2, 
4, and 7; HLP1044 for Nos. 3, 5, 6, and 
the Haydn Horn Trio—this latter also 
reviewed by I.C. in October, 1953). 

With the Divertimento in C major we 
are back to music for wind alone. It is a 
Feldpartita, but not the same one as that in F 
available in an SP version ; of its five move- 
ments the last is particularly gay. The 
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playing seems a trifle squarer than else- 
where ; but it never at any moment 
endangers the irresistible claims of this 
disc as a whole to recommendation in the 
highest degree. M.M 


*HAYDN. String Quartets, Op. 50, 
No. 1 in B flat major : No. 2 in C 
major (HLP22) : No. 3 in E flat 

_ major: No. 4 in F sharp minor 
_,  (HLP23): No. 5 in F major: No. 6 
J in D major (HLP24). The Schneider 

Quartet: (Alexander Schneider, Isidore 
Cohen (violins), Karen Tuttle (viola), 
Madeline Foley (’cello). Nixa HLP22-4 
(three 12 in., 36s. 54d. each). 


So far Op. 17 (Nos. 1-6), Op. 20 (Nos. 
1-6), Op. 42, Op. 77 (1 and 2) and Op. 103 
have appeared of the Schneider Quartet’s 
complete series of the Haydn quartets. 
Readers who turn up the earlier reviews will 
see that opinions have not been unfailingly 
enthusiastic about these discs. There have 
been faults, both in recording and perform- 
ance, although the general level has been 
amazingly high. This latest three-disc issue 
is a winner. “‘ Real Pro Arte level ”’ was the 
verdict of a friend to whom I played them ; 
and that is the highest praise for quartet 
playing that we know today. 


The Schneider Quartet, in the Opus 50 
quartets, are perfectly balanced and make 
a perfect ensemble. Their steadiness and 
their directness are two great virtues ; for 
together with the first goes a flexible, elo- 
quent response to the shape of a particular 
phrase, and with the second, which is 
based on simple, unaffected enunciation, 
goes great elegance and delicacy. They are 
firm, not finicky. Yet could one not want 
for daintiness in, say, the Minuet of No. 1. 
It seems to come to them as naturally as the 
robust handling, chuckling tone and care- 
free, relaxed gait of the Finale of that 
quartet. They interpose nothing between 
us and the music. , 


Add to this a recording that is very clear, 
but full-toned, not dry, and a perfect surface, 
and you will see the sort of pleasure that 
these discs offer us. 


The give-and-take, the mutual influence 
and admiration of Haydn and Mozart in 
their quartets, is one of the most attractive 
chapters of musical history. The beams 
from Haydn’s “ Sun” Quartets, of 1772, 
Op. 20, find reflection in Mozart’s K.168-73. 
Haydn’s Op. 33, nine years later, generate 
Mozart’s Op. X, the “* Haydn ”’ Quartets. 
Haydn took part in their performance, and 
the quartets of his own Opus 50, here re- 
corded, bear witness to that fact. And these 
in turn influence Mozart’s K.575, 589 and 
590, dedicated like Haydn’s Op. 50 to the 
King of Prussia, Friedrich Wilhelm IT. 


The Op. 50 Quartets, of 1786, show 
Haydn at his most Mozartian, which is to 
say his most composed, least energetic 
though not least vital. He did not cease to 
experiment in them; as in the London 
symphonies, which come immediately after- 
wards, there is no sense of striving, only 
absolute mastery. What seemed to have 
interested Haydn particularly at the time 
was monothematicism ; the problems in- 
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volved in writing a movement which should 
be dively and varied and which should yet 
be based on one single theme. No. 3 in E 
flat is the chief example of this ; each move- 
ment has just one theme. Contrapuntal 
development, Haydn found, was one way of 
making new life to burgeon from a melody. 
Another was by major-minor transforma- 
tions. A third way, of course, was the time- 
honoured variation form. 

Readers must explore this treasure-house 
for themselves: a reviewer may perhaps 
indicate a few directions. In the Finale of 
No. 2 there is an entertaining moment 
where the movement simply stops . . . and 
then starts again—a Mozartian trick. The 
first movement of No. 2 (marked vivace), 
although the effect is as of an allegretto 
grazioso) is instanced by Miss Rosemary 
Hughes as an example of Haydn’s “‘ supreme 
mastery as a contrapuntist ’. The tune of 
the succeeding Andante pii tosto allegretto, a 
wonderful turning phrase, is the melodic 
highpoint of the series; and here the 
Schneider Quartet’s mastery, their inability 
to scamper or skimp, can be admired to the 
full. 


No. 5 in F is nicknamed ‘‘ The Dream’”’, 
because of the mysterious moving parts 
of its slow movement, poco adagio. The 
Minuet and its Trio show the result of 
successful application to monothematic 
experiment. One possible criticism of the 
Schneider Quartet is to wonder whether the 
first movement, Allegro moderaio, might not 
benefit from a slightly less moderate tempo. 
The Finale has a happy effect of lilting 
portamenti, produced by directing a wide- 
ranging melody to be played on a single 
string ; and the players make the most of it. 


No. 6 is nicknamed ‘“‘ The Ftog’’, be- 
cause of a funny croaking effect in the 
Finale produced by juxtaposing the same 
note on different strings. Wilhelm Altmann, 
according to the sleeve-note (which is 
identical on all three records) interpreted 
the opening of the first movement in terms 
of bird-flight and quail-calls. This seems 
rather fanciful. - A.P. 


*SCHUBERT. Quintet in C major, 
Op. 163. Vienna Konzerthaus 


J Quartet, Giinther Weiss (2nd ’cello). 


Nixa WLP5033 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Despite a well-balanced recording, fresher 
and more immediate in tone than either the 
Amadeus or the Hollywood versions of this 
noble quintet, I found this new version 
practically impossible to listen to. Most 
of the time, there I was dancing about in 
suppressed fury, impatient for each move- 
ment to be at an end. Let me say, quite 
frankly, that were it not my duty as a critic 
to hear the whole performance, I would 
never have sat through the work. Why then? 
Was the playing so out-of-tune, the ensemble 
so poor, the tone so thin ? Not at all: the 
Konzerthaus Quartet, as we know from 
previous issues, is a capable team which, 
even if it is inclined to lack the highest 
polish, plays well together and with good 
intonation. But its one failing—so funda- 
mental and all-embracing as to ruin this 
performance—is a complete absence of 
rhythmic impulse and discipline. Not a 
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movement of this quintet but gets senti- 
mentally slower, loses momentum, and 
becomes shapeless. It would seem im- 
possible to make this inspired work sound 
laboured and boring, but the Konzerthaus 
manages to do so. In the first movement 
the second subject is no sooner upon the 
players than they make a ritardando every 
other bar, slobbering over the glorious 
melody and losing the basic pulse entirely ; 
and they never recover, so that the develop- 
ment and recapitulation plod wearily 
along. Doubtless they are sincere in their 
interpretation of the Adagio, but the tempo 
is so dragged that the phrases simply don’t 
cohere at all. The Scherzo (marked Presto) 
starts promisingly but begins to flag with 


the dotted minims after bar 8, and one longs, 


to stick a pin in these sad dogs. Of what 
use is it for the programme annotator to 
talk of the movement’s “ surging impulse ” 
when the quartet plays like a group of 
sleep-walkers ? The Andante sostenuto of the 
Trio all but stops moving altogether. The 
finale (which the label and sleeve conspire 
to mark Allegro, which isn’t so) starts at a 
good pace—better than that of the Amadeus, 
whose Scherzo however is outstanding— 


but in no time at all there is an uncontrolled | 


ritardando from which the tempo never 
picks up again. I can only assume that the 
Konzerthaus players were dropping with 
fatigue when they made this recording. 
Otherwise it is inexplicable ; but in any 
case it cannot compete with the existing 
versions. L.S. 


*FOUR CONCERTOS OF THE NEA- 
POLITAN SCHOOL. Giovanni 
_/ Paisiello: Concerto in C major 
for Harpsichord and Chamber 
Orchestra. Francesco Durante: 
Concerto in B flat major for 
Harpsichord and String Orchestra. 
Domenico Auletta: Concerto in G 
major for Harpsichord and Strings, 
Ruggero Gerlin (harpsichord). 
Ensemble Orchestral de L’Oiseau- 
Lyre (Louis de Froment). Mancini: 
Concerto a Quattro in E minor: 
Jean-Pierre Rampal (flute), 
Georges Alés, Pierre Doukan (vio- 
lins), Ruggero Gerlin (harpsichord). 
Oiseau-Lyre OL50009 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Very clear playing and recording illumi- 
nate throughout this first-rate disc. Ruggero 
Gerlin carries the burden of the day; 
though his harpsichord, a Pleyel, seems 
sometimes on the feeble-toned side for such 
responsibility as the solo concertos demand 
of it. 

These solo concertos are the first three. 
On side one the Paisiello sounds solider than 
the Durante, and perhaps more attractive 
—the solidity deriving largely from the fact 
of its being scored for a full string com- 
plement plus a pair each of flutes and horns ; 
sometimes the strings, in accompaniment, 
seem even a little over-full, and inclined to 
screen the harpsichord. 


The other composers are from the 
generation preceding Paisiello. “‘ Little is 
known of his life’’, says the sleeve-note 
writer of Auletta, guessing his dates 
even so at 


guardedly at “16 ?-17?”; 
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least I now know that much more about 
him than I did before. 

With Mancini we leave the solo concerto 
for a combination of flute (Jean-Pierre 
Rampal—very pleasantly liquid), two violins 
(Georges Alés and Pierre Doukan), and 
harpsichord (Gerlin again), with supporting 
’cello but no tutti strings; the change of 
colour is refreshing. All four works are in 
the library of the Naples Conservatory of 
Music, and unpublished. 

There is occasional pre-echo, and a very 
occasional tape-join is audible. But in tone 
and clarity the recording is very much to 
be recommended. M.M. 


*MUSIC OF SPAIN. Suite Populaire 
Espagnole (El Patio Moruno; Nana; 
Cancién ; Polo ; Asturiana ; Jota) : 
Ritual Fire Dance (Falla). Fandan- 
guillo (Torroba). Intermezzo ; 
Andaluza (Granados). Malaguenta 
(Albeniz). Requiebros ; Dance of 
the Green Devil (Cassad6). Janos 


/ Starker (’cello), Leon Pommers 


(piano). Nixa PLP584 (12 in., 
36s. 53d.). 

Glad as I am to hear more of Starker’s 
playing—I was the first critic in this country 
to acclaim him—I cannot wax very 
enthusiastic over the artistic value of this 
disc. The ’cello repertoire is pretty scanty, 
Heaven knows, but there are any number 
of worth-while works which still remain 
unrecorded (by Bax, Pizzetti, Nin and 
Martinu, to name only four composers) 
without having to rub along with only 
transcriptions ; and the sub-heading on the 
label of this mixed bag—Round the world 
with Fanos Starker : Vol. I, The Music of Spain 
—arouses only speculations and misgivings 
about the future recording policy of this 
magnificent player. However, sufficient 
unto the day... 

Throughout this collection both Starker 
and his pianist show plenty of spirit—not 
that one ever suspected him of lacking 
temperament ; there is some fine line- 
drawing in Asturiana and a true sense of 
rubato in Nana—which makes the absence 
of “‘ breaths ”’ for phrasing in Andaluza the 
more inexplicable; and there is some 
brilliant high-position work in the Cassadé 
Dance. In fact, if you want miscellaneous 
“pops”? you won’t get them better played 
than this, taking it all round. The one blot 
on the issue is the recording, whose hollow 
acoustics make it sound as if it were taken 
in a large, empty concert-hall. Several of 
the pieces here—the worst are perhaps the 
Fandanguillo and the Malaguefia—are over- 
recorded and distorted; and the harsh 
jangle of the piano in Requiebros (not a good 
work) and the Ritual Fire Dance, and the 
violent piano accents in the Polo, assault 
the ears cruelly. Not recommended, I’m 
afraid. | L.S. 


Welcome the Queen. 

A colour film of the Royal Tour was re- 
leased on May 24th by Associated British- 
Pathé which features background music 
by Sir Arthur Bliss, Master of the Queen’s 
Music. The composer has recorded the 
music with the Philharmonia Orchestra on 
Columbia DX1g12 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 
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*xBACH. Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor (Peters, Vol. 2, No. 4, BWV542). 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
(Peters, Vol. 4, No. 4, BWV565). 
Jeanne Démessieux (organ). Decca 

‘ LW5095 (10 in., 18s. ofd.). Recorded 
ff on the organ of the Victoria Hall, 
Geneva. 


This recording of the well-known Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor by Jeanne Démessieux 
is not the same as the one that has for some 
years been available on K1635 (a fine 
recording) and LXT2578 (a less good one) : 
that one was made on the organ of St. 
Mark’s, North Audley Street. The new 
medium-play is a wonderful piece of 
engineering, as faithful a reproduction of 
organ sound as I have ever heard from 
gramophone records. The pedals are firm 
and clear, the upper ranges are clean, 
bright and not edgy, the middle well 
defined. Mlle. Démessieux builds up her 
climaxes without restraint, but the record 
(provided, I imagine, that it is played on a 
big gramophone) takes the enormous 
volume and complex sonorities in its stride. 
The sound of it is very exciting. The regis- 
tration is “* traditional ” in the nineteenth- 
century traditional sense. But the playing 
is so clear, and the rhythm so finely main- 
tained, that few people are likely to object 
to it on stylistic grounds, and many people 
are likely to be won to admiration. Rival 
versions to consider are those of Geraint 
Jones on the seventeenth-century organ of 
the Martin und Nicolaikirche at Stein- 
kirchen (H.M.V. (C4214), the Germani 
made in Westminster Cathedral (H.M.V. 
C3791), and possibly the Finn Videré on 
the Fredericksberg organ in Copenhagen 
(H.M.V. DB1o500, Special Order). On 
the whole, Geraint Jones would be my 
choice. 

The ‘‘ Ebenezer Prout’”’ Fantasy and 
Fugue in G minor of Mlle. Démessieux is 
a first edition too. Most of the time it sounds 
as well as the Toccata and Fugue on the 
reverse ; but there are some passages that 
are distinctly edgy ; it is hard to make out 
whether the fault lies in the recording or 
perhaps in an out-of-tune or just naturally 
shrill mixture. The performance has the 
same vigorous rhythm and cleanly turned 
phrasing. It does not have the serenity or 
profundity of Albert Schweitzer’s feelingly 
played performance on 33CX1074 (reviewed 
by A.R. last November). 

It is all to the good that the record com- 
panies should endeavour to identify accur- 
ately their productions. But Schmieder’s 
Thematisch-Systematisch Verzeichnis is not 
readily available in this country ; and when 
Decca affix, to the G minor Fantasy and 
Fugue, the BWV number which belongs to 
the companion C minor piece, they offer us 
a glimpse over a terrible prospect of muddle. 
In the June number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
LP CaTA.ocueE I have tried to identify the 
Bach organ works recorded, both by BVW 
and Peters numbers. I would be glad of 
any corrections. A.P. 
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*BACH. Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
in C major (BWV564); Chorale- 
Preludes : * Wenn wir in héchsten 
Noten sein’? (BWV641) : “ Jesus 

Christus, unser Heiland’? (BWV 

688) : “Nun komm der Heiden 

Heiland*®? (BWV659). Fugue in 

G major (a la gigue) (BWV577) ; 

Prelude and Fugue in A minor 

(BWV543)- Jeanne Démessieux 

(organ). Decca LXTe2915 (12 in., 

| 36s. 5$d.). Recorded on the Organ in 

the Victoria Hall, Geneva. 


I feel it would be better for Decca to 
avoid Schmieder numbers altogether, rather 
than spatter the wrong ones over their 
products. Wrong on the label, wrong on 
the sleeve. I have referred in an adjacent 
review to the confusion between the 
G minor and C minor Fantasies and Fugues. 
Here we take two steps further into muddle- 
terrain. The Chorale and Prelude “‘ Jesus 
Christus, unser Heiland ” is not BWV626, 
as stated, but BWV688, No. 20 of the 
Clavieriibung, Part III, Peters Vol. 6, No. 30. 
BWV626 is No. 28 of the Orgelbiichlein, a 
Chorale Prelude on a different tune that has 
different words, but happens to start with 
the same four words. The note-writer 
assigns the work correctly to Claviertibung, 
but has not checked the Schmieder number; 
also, speaking from memory, I think Bach 
wrote only three Preludes on “ Jesus 
Christus, unser Heiland, der von uns den 
Zorn Gottes wandt’”’: not four, as he 
states. ‘‘ Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland ” 
is not BWV599, as indicated, but BWV659, 
the gth of the Eighteen Chorale Preludes, 
Peters Vol. 7, No. 45. BWV599 is the first 
of the Orgelbiichlein Preludes, composed on 
the same tune. The numbers given don’t 
make sense on their own any way. Know- 
ing that “‘ Wenn wir in héchsten Néten 
sein’, BWV641, comes towards the end 
of the Orgelbiichlein, how could one leave 
BWV626 against a known Clavieriibung 
piece ? Obviously the number would have 
to fall within the Orgelbiichlein. 


Having got some discographer’s irritation 
off my chest, let me pass to the contents as 
performed. In the adjacent review of the 
new Démessieux MP, I call her registration 
“traditional”, which is not however 
exactly right. She uses mixtures more freely 
than the word implies, and nearly always 
brightens her pedal line with plenty of 
upper-work. But she does not avoid that 
sort of heavy lumbering, that feeling of 
bombardment, which—thank goodness—is 
becoming less and less fashionable. One is 
terribly conscious of heavy wind pressures 
as Mile. Demessieux steps her way through 
the Toccata of the C major Toccata, 
Adagio and Fugue. To be sure, Bach’s 
pedal playing, in the Latin account of 
Constantin Bellermann, does not sound 
exactly dainty: ‘* His feet flew over the 
pedal-board as if they had wings, and the 
ponderous and ominous tones pierced the 
ear of the hearer like a flash of lightning 
or a clap of thunder” (this was while 
playing to the Crown Prince of Cassel in 
1714). The sure-footed and sure-fingered 
account of the work on this new Decca disc 
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will certainly be admired by many people ; 
but I believe even more will think it lacking 
in feeling after the warm, humane, majestic 
but not overbearing performance by Albert 
Schweitzer on Columbia 33CX1074. This 
record was reviewed by A.R. last November. 
Like him, I respond with heartfelt enjoy- 
ment to Schweitzer’s ineffably sensitive 
playing. And how much more beautiful 
the Giinsbach organ sounds than the 
inhuman-seeming one in Geneva. There is 
another LP Toccata, Adagio and Fugue, 
played by John Eggington on OL50012, 
gentler, and I think more pleasing than 
Démessieux’s. In the Adagio—one of the 
most beautiful movements in all the organ 
repertory—Eggington is more lyrical than 
Démessieux—and Schweitzer more so than 
either. 


The first and third of the Chorale Preludes 
listed above are enjoyable; they could 
hardly fail to be, as they are played cleanly, 
softly and exactly. But we must not expect 
readings of the sort of intensity Schweitzer 
has accustomed us to. In “‘ Jesus Christus, 
unser Heiland ”’, Mlle. Demessieux gives 
out the two upper lines in a very pretty 
shower of spangles—a delightful sound on 
the ear. But the chorale tune is in the bass ; 
and even a listener who knows it well fails 
to detect a good deal of it, so much is it 
subordinated to the fireworks above. As a 
recording, the disc is excellent throughout. 


The ‘“ Gigue” Fugue and “ Great” 
A minor Prelude and Fugue are played in 
the same precise, not strongly characterised 
style as the C major composition. Again, 
in the A minor Fugue, we can use Schweitzer 
as a touchstone. How little a stumble or 
two matters, when his realisation is of such 
spiritual and such sonorous beauty. A.P. 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 8 in C 
minor, Op. 13, “ Pathétique’’. 
Sonata No. 9 in E major, Op. 14, 
No. 1. Sonata No. 15 in D major, 
Op. 28. Wilhelm Backhaus (piano). 


J Decca LXT2903 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Backhaus’s integral recording of the 
Beethoven piano sonatas is almost complete. 
It has been very varied in quality. The 
latest disc does not raise the general level. 


This is the fourth LP “ Pathétique ”’. 
Backhaus plays his version through all more 
or less on one dynamic level: an ungainly, 
insensitive performance which, after 
Schnabel, sounds unbearably banal. Its 
great virtue is that it is obviously a serious 
reading. Edwin Fischer (ALP1094) gives 
a much better performance, but it is 
presented in so muffled a recording that its 
virtues are largely negated. Walter Giese- 
king (33CX1073) is exceedingly accom- 
plished, if a little lightweight in the Finale ; 
the recording is tonally much better, but 
the surface very spluttery. By far the most 
enjoyable and attractive performance comes 
from the young Swiss-American pianist, 
Orazio Frugoni (Vox PL7160). His fresh- 
ness and his clean-cut lines make the sonata 
live as it does not under the fingers of the 
more celebrated executants. His version is 
also by far the best recorded (and econom- 
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ically coupled with both the ‘* Moonlight ” 
and the “ Appassionata ’—Gieseking has 
the former, Fischer just the latter). 


There is no other LP recording than 
Backhaus’s of the early E major Sonata, 
Op. 14, No. 1, but Backhaus’s account is 
not shapely enough to be recommended. 


His ‘* Pastoral’? Sonata can be com- 
pared with that of Denis Matthews on 
Columbia 33SX1021, reviewed by L.S. last 
month (a review I am entirely at one with). 
In I Matthews is smooth, reflective and 
sober ; he observes the repeat. Backhaus, 
without repeat, is rougher; on the last 
page he disregards the pianissimo. In the 
first section of II Matthews is far steadier 
and more sensitive than Backhaus, but he 


‘smooths down the discords too much. In 


the section marked [’istesso tempo Backhaus 
suddenly achieves that sparkling elegance 
which is a mark of his playing at its best ; 
here Matthews conveys the impression of 
alertness but with unsuitable timidity. 
In III the English pianist is too tame, 
slightly too slow. And his lack of power in 
IV is all too apparent; how exciting 
Backhaus is as he works towards the climax. 


I don’t wish to imply that at any point 
Backhaus’s playing is anything less than 
considerable. But it is for the most part a 
sort of Beethoven playing which has surely 
been outdated since Schnabel: rough-hewn 
and, to our ears, inexpressive. 

The recording, without being ‘“ two- 


star ’’, is good ; and far more forward than 
that of the Matthews disc. A.P. 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 2 in A 
major, Op. 2, No. 2. Sonata No. 11 
in B flat major, Op. 22. Wilhelm 


J Backhaus (piano). Decca LXT2920 


(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This disc shows Backhaus’s great gifts in 
their most enjoyable light. He seems to 
revel in the “‘ old-fashioned ”’ Beethoven of 
Op. 22, and brings out delightfully the 
humour of the middle section of the Minuet 
in which the composer seems to laugh at the 
period in which he is moving. In the 
opening movement of the same sonata 
Backhaus reminds us, in the course of the 
recapitulation, of how delicately he can 
play when he wishes to do so, and the 
graceful way he treats the Rondo of the 
A major Sonata is another aspect of the 
more sensitive side of his genius. His 
wonderful rhythmic vitality gives life to the 
most conventional passages in these early 
works and keeps one continuously interested 
in the music. A pianist is not a machine ; 
and there are a few moments when 
Backhaus, like some other famous pianists, 
seems deliberately to spread his chords. 
But if one hand occasionally anticipates the 
other it is a different matter when the 
recording gives us as much pre-echo as one 
finds in the first movement of the A major 
Sonata. This is especially noticeable in the 
silent bar before the development section 
starts and again before the recapitulation. 

The piano tone is good, and altogether the 
disc takes a high place in the long list of 
Backhaus’s Beethoven recordings. A.R. 
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BERLIOZ Lélio or, The Return to Life : Lynic 
Monodrama, Op. 14B. 

Soloists—Chorus and Orchestra of 

The New Paris Symphony Association 

PL8250 


1—12-in. reord (Leibowitz). 
BRUCKNER Symphony No. 9 in D minor. 

Pro Musica Symphony (Horenstein) 
1—12-in record PL8040 
CHOPIN Waltzes 
1—12-in. record Guiomar Novaes, piano PL8170 
MOZART Concerto for Flute, Harp and Orchestra 


in C, K.299 (E-K.297c) 
Adagio and Rondo for Harmonica, 
Flute, Oboe, Viola and ’Cello in C, 
K.617. 
| Andante for Flute and Orchestra in C, 
K.315. (E-K.285e) 

Soloists—Pro Musica Chamber Orch- 


| 1—12-in. record estra, Vienna PL8550 
| MOZART String Quartet in B flat, K.589 

| String Quartet in F, K.590 

: 1—12-in. record The Barchet Quartet PL8260 


MUSIC OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES Selection from the Music of the Min- 
sanger, Troubadours and Trouvéres 
Soloists—Collegium Musicum, Krefeld 


Ss? 


1—12-in. record (Haass) PL8110 
' SCHUBERT Der héusliche Krieg, Opera in 1 act, 
D.787 


Soloists—Akademie Kammerchor— 
Pro Musica Symphony (Grossmann) 
1—12 in. record PL8160 


DOs rpm. ° 6 ID3 SCHUBERT Fantasia in C (“ The Wanderer Fan- 
tasta’’), D.760 
Four Impromptus, 1.899 
Orazio Frugoni, piano 


Avatlable in mid- June 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


1—12-in. record . PL6690 
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ALL THAT IS BEST 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 


The H.A. Hartley Co. Ltd. 


provides a complete service 
for the enthusiast 


THE HARTLEY 215 SPEAKER AND ITS 
BOFFLE 


We think that we can best use this months’ 
space to draw to your further notice the 215 
Speaker and its Box-Baffle. 


Mr. P. Wilson, describing the results of his 
recent tests wrote of the 215 (see May issue of 
The Gramophone). 


‘*| can certainly bear witness to the 
success of the design as a whole in giving a 
high degree of realism in musical sound 
reproduction. 


In that, it is definitely one of the few units 
that enthusiasts for what is called ‘high 
fidelity ’ must consider.”’ | 


We hardly think we need say more. 


The prices are : 

H.T. 215 4 ohms impedance at £14. 10s. Od. 
+ £4. 14s. 3d. purchase tax. 
The Boffle complete £8. Os. 0d. 


Full details gladly sent on application to : 


Hi. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 Hammersmith Road, London, W.6 
Phone : RiVerside 7387 
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London’s Famed 
Record Centre 


FOR BOOKS # 4 


Foyles Gramophone Records Department 
holds a huge stock of Classical, Popular 
and Jazz records —#in all labels. Big 
selection of LP records. 


RECORDS BY POST— FROM FOYLES ! 


Foyles specialise in post orders for 
records. We despatch to all parts of the 
world. | 


Subscriptions taken for Metronome, 
Downbeat and _ other American 
magazines. 


Gramophone Records for overseas 
customers are exempt from purchase tax. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) @ Open 9-6 incl. Sats. 


Record Dept. closes at 1 p.m. Thursdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


ALLOY CORED SCRATCH FILTER CHOKE 


TYPICAL 
RESPONSE 
BURVES 


Turied for maximum 
iH rejection at 4,000 
A IBS cycles 
i B Tuned for maximum 
5 rejection at 9,000 
cycles 
1000 10,000 
WHERE SURFACE NOISE IS THE LIMITING 
FACTOR TO SUPREME QUALITY OF REPRO- 
DUCTION, fit a Sound Sales alloy cored steep trough 
tuneable filter. We know the problem of removing Surface 
Noise or Heterodyne Whistle is not easy to solve, but the 
steep trough filter has so far produced the most encouraging 
results we have encountered when using a compact com- 
ponent which can .be incorporated in existing apparatus. 
CHOKE TYPE. C/SF, Dia. 2%”, length 3}”. PRICE £1.8.9 each. 


Obtainable directly from Sound Sales Ltd., appointed Agents, and the best 


SOUND SALES ‘LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS SINCE 1931 
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Offices and Works: West Street, Farnham, Surrey. Farnham 646! 2/3 
Contractors to the Admiralty, Air Ministry, Ministry of Supply, 
G.P.O., B.B.C., etc. On A.I.D. List. 
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Individual Instrumentalists 
and Orchestral Blend 


Only the Monarch has the unique Magidisk selector. It 
' Super bly Repr od uced enables you to play 7”, 10” or 12” records, mixed in any 
4 order—giving up to 5 hours armchair entertainment, 


The particular character of solos, the impeccable ensemble of violins, the supernal colour of the woodwind, 
are all heard with the Monarch Autochanger. The harmonious whole is as naturally pleasing to the critical 
ear. For B.S.R. acoustic engineers have designed this instrument for life-like reproduction in every detail. 
Experts say it is the neatest, probably the fastest but quietest record changer. They commend also the 
Monarch’s constant-speed turntable, J-test proved reliability, and minimum record wear properties. 

Why not ask your dealer to show you exactly how the Monarch Autochanger works ? 


MONARCH 


3 THE WORLD’S FINEST AUTOCHANGER 


t 


BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS LTD., CLAREMONT WORKS, OLD HILL, STAFFS. 
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Bob’s Yer Uncle! (An’ Fanny’s Yer Aunt) 


The GRAMOPHONE 


PHILIPS 


78 r.p.m. June 1954 releases 


GUY MITCHELL 


PB.293 


Got a Hole in My Sweater 


June, 1954 


| WALLY STOTT 
and his Orchestra 
The Bandit (Theme from the film 
“O Cangaceiro”’) 


The Song of the High Seas 3 
(From the NBC Television Film, 
ee Victory at Sea”) 


PB.294 


FRANKIE LAINE 
After You’ve Gone 
A Hundred Years from Today 


PB.270 


MAX MILLER and 
THE BEVERLEY SISTERS 


Oh Yes! She Knows Her Onions 
THE BEVERLEY SISTERS 
and MAX MILLER 


Pleasant Dreams 


PB.274 


LES ELGART 
and his Orchestra 


The Varsity Drag 


Rocky’s Prelude 
PB.276 


JOHNNIE RAY 


As Time Goes By (as featured by him 

during his recent appearances in 

Britain) 

To Ev’ry Girl—To Ev’ry Boy 
PB.271 


KEN GRIFFIN 
at the Organ 


It Had to Be You 


I Don’t Know Why 
PB.281 


JILL COREY 


A Goodnight Kiss is a Good Night’s 
3 Work 
Should I Tell ? 


PB.286 


JERRY VALE 
Two Purple Shadows 
The Ghost in the Wine 


PB.290 


JO STAFFORD 
and FRANKIE LAINE 
Rollin’ Down the Line 

FRANKIE LAINE 


and JO STAFFORD 


Goin’ Like Wildfire. 
PB.285 


GAYLA PEEVEY 
and JIMMY BOYD 


Kitty in the Basket 
JIMMY BOYD 
and GAYLA PEEVEY 


I’m So Glad (I’m a Little Girl and 
You’re a Little Boy) 


PB.283 


THE FOUR LADS 
I Should Have Told You Long Ago 


Long John 
PB.289 


DAVID HUGHES 


Angela Mia 


A Girl, A Girl 
PB.292 


MARLENE DIETRICH 
Time for Love 
Look Me Over Closely 
(Miss Dietrich is appearing in 
cabaret at the Café de Paris for a 
season from June 21st.) 


PB.291 


PHILIPS ARE WORLD RENOWNED MAKERS OF RADIOGRAMS, RECORD PLAYERS AND CHANGERS INCORPORATING THE FAMOUS PHILIPS 


* FEATHERWEIGHT’ PICK-UP; ALSO RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS, LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, ‘ PHILISHAVE’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS, ETC. 
. PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD - GRAMOPHONE RECORDS DIVISION - 179-185 GT. PORTLAND STREET - LONDON - W.I. (PG628) 
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CHOPIN. Scherzo No. 3 in C sharp 


~ 


minor, Op. 39 : Berceuse, Op. 57: 
Waltz No. 6 in D flat major, Op. 
64, No. 1: Impromptu No. 2 in F 
sharp major, Op. 36: Etude in E 
major, Op. 10: Nocturne No. 5 in 
F sharp major, Op. 15: Fantaisie 
in F minor, Op. 49. Guiomar 
Novaes (piano). Vox PL7810 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Guiomar Novaes’s recital of, on the whole, 
better known Chopin pieces is intensely 
enjoyable, and warmly recommended. 
Mme Novaes is no stranger to record 
collectors ; here her virtues are displayed 
to the full in a pleasing collection which 
includes not more than one piece from any 
category. Comparisons in this case are not 
of practical significance ; what matters is 
whether the disc as a whole is worth having. 
I very much believe that it is ; and that it 
will stand up to a good deal of replaying. 

The C sharp minor Scherzo is given a 
lovely performance, technically very sure, 
but also poetical (it shows up clearly the 
superficiality of Bela Siki’s account of these 
works). But it is the opening of the Berceuse 
which is of heavenly beauty: fresh and 
lyrical, simply but most delicately articu- 
lated. This is the highpoint of the disc. 
The Waltz is marked by an unusually 
prominent left hand; it gives a slight 
** difference ’’—but a pleasing one—to the 
performance, In the F sharp major Im- 
promptu, the last piece on the first side, a 
very slight surface noise starts; and the 
recording (which up to here is superb) just 
begins to go off and lose its clarity. But how 
beautiful Novaes’s playing is: exquisitely 
balanced and graded. ‘The transitions 
between sections are always most skilfully 
managed—a model of how these things 
should be done. 

The simple, unaffected enunciation of the 
E major Study should drive away any 
unfortunate memories of how deep the 
night is. The recording, at the beginning of 
this second side, again is excellent; the 
tone is warm, the performance is thoughtful. 
Most beautiful sonorities are heard in the 
Nocturne. The F minor Fantasy brings the 
only disappointments. The opening sections 
are most beautifully pedalled, and the 
rhythm is a real alla marcia. But the im- 
passioned section which succeeds does not 
sound clear (perhaps only because the 
recording begins to deteriorate). A slight 
surface scrunch sets in, in the central 
section ; and the piano tone in the upper 
reaches of the keyboard loses its roundness. 
Nonetheless the broad, expansive, finely 
controlled yet spontaneous-sounding per- 
formance is bound to give continuing 
pleasure. 
RACHMANINOV. Prelude in G major, 

Op..32, No. 5. Prelude in G minor, 
Op. 23, No. 5. Geza Anda (piano). 
Columbia LX1603 (8s. 114d.). 

Record Year I considered that Moura 
Lympany, in her recording of Rachmaninov’s 
Twenty-Four Preludes, was ‘“‘ sometimes 
not quite muscular enough ”’; but that is 
certainly not a charge that can be brought 
against Geza Anda’s playing of the cele- 
brated G minor Prelude. It is not merely 
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muscular, it is, in its first section, as explosive 
as Mr. Vyshinsky at an international con- 
ference. The result is undeniably exciting 
and the recording stands up to the full 
weight of the pianist’s tone remarkably well ; 
but does the G minor really need this shock 
treatment ? Perhaps Rachmaninov himself 
played it in this kind of way; I cannot 
now remember. 

In the lyrical section of the G minor and 
throughout the lovely G major, Mr. Anda 
gives us some lovely playing which can best 
be appreciated with the volume control 
kept well down. he 

*xSCARLATTI. Sonata in G major, 
L.349: Sonata in D major, L.424: 
Sonata in A major, L.495: Sonata 
in D minor, L.413: Sonata in B 
flat major, L.497 : Sonata in F 
major, L.326: Sonata in C major, 
L.457: Sonata in G major, L.331: 
Sonata in B flat major, L.498: 
Sonata in F minor, L.475: Sonata 
in E major, L.23: Sonata in B 
major, L.450: Sonata in B minor, 
L.33: Sonata in A major, L.483: 
Sonata in D major, L.461: Sonata 

_ in G major, L.487. George Malcolm 

/ (harpsichord). Decca LXT2918 (12 
in., 36s. 5$d.). 

In these sixteen sonatas (which between 
them give an excellent idea of Scarlatti’s 
versatile genius), George Malcolm has been 
rather more fortunate in his recording than 
was Fernando Valenti not so long ago ; 
for the Decca engineers have avoided that 
over-amplification which plays havoc with 
the tone-quality of the harpsichord. Mal- 
colm’s approach, however, is not unlike 
Valenti’s: both artists believe in using the 
resources of the modern harpsichord to the 
full, and give us registration of great 
variety and interest, disregarding the shrill 
cries of the extreme purists who would 
have us play Scarlatti on nothing but two 
eight-foot stops. But the harpsichords made 
to-day—and certainly the beautiful speci- 
mens by Thomas Goff, one of which was 
used for this performance—are quite unlike 
the early instruments in tone (even the 
quills plucking the strings are of different 
materials), and the purists’ restrictions 
cannot properly apply to them without 
producing a result quite unlike what they 
are in fact demanding. George Malcolm’s 
registration is such that, in places, anyone 
might swear his instrument had a Venetian 
swell ; but no, the extraordinary crescendos 
and diminuendos he produces (notably in 
Nos. 349 and, particularly, 495) are made 


by changes of stop. He clearly delights in - 


playing with colours—Nos. 495 and 497 
employ timbres such as Domenico Scarlatti 
himself never had at his disposal—but are 
such performances to be faulted for style ? 
Unless and until one feels that the registra- 
tion is fussy, unsuitable or working against 
the musical phrase, surely not. What is 
perhaps more questionable in Malcolm’s 
performance is his quite considerable use 
of rubato, particularly in Nos, 349 and 
497: however galant in style the latter, is 
this not rather overdone ? However, to the 
general music-lover, whom these minute 
considerations of style scarcely affect, this 


disc will prove very rewarding: the sheer 
technical brilliance of the playing (note the 
infallibility with which he deals with such 
virtuoso pieces as No. 495, from the 
Esercizi, No. 461 and the repeated-note 
No. 487) and the faultless rhythmic control 
make these performances outstanding. 
Many of these sonatas—and this, sadly 
enough, can usually be said of any collection 
from Scarlatti’s 600-odd—will be un- 
familiar to most people, and therefore, per- 
haps, more interesting to have ; but the disc 
includes a few favourites—the D minor 
Pastorale (413); No. 23 in E, sometimes 
known as Le Cortége, which is taken rather 
faster than usual; and the elegiac, more 
contrapuntal No. 33 in B minor, which I 
felt the least bit dull here. Although the 
record sleeve quotes the view, of Kirk- 
patrick, whose new book on Scarlatti has 
already become a classic, the sonatas are 
not played in pairs, as was probably the 
case ny (this, by the way, was made 
known long before Kirkpatrick’s book by 
Gerstenberg and others), and the texts used 
are not Kirkpatrick’s but Longo’s—al- 
though I am glad to see that George 
Malcolm ignores Longo’s bowdlerisations 
in No. 457. 


*xTHE SAXOPHONE. Andante et 
Fileuse (Decruck). Giration (Tomasi). 
Improvisation et Caprice (Bozza). 
Caprice en Forme de Valse 
(Bonneau). Sonate (Pascal). Sonatine 
Sportive (Tchereprine). Marcel 
Mule (saxophone), Marthe Lenom. 
(piano). Decca LX3130 (10 in., 
27s. 34$d.). 

** Demonstrating a Selmer Saxophone,” 
Says an inscription at the foot of the label. 
But just as it is possible (though not always 
easy) at a piano recital to hear the whisper 
of Chopin over the instrument’s shout of 
** STEINWAY,” so here Marcel Mule 
succeeds in transporting us beyond, one — 
supposes, the purpose of his immediate 
demonstration to the world of black magic. 
Unfair to saxophonists”, the banners 
should be paraded down Archer Street, if 
anybody listens to this disc; and it cer- 
tainly isn’t fair—nobody ought to be 
allowed to play like this in public: it 
isn’t human. 


The real disaster to preconceived stan- 
dards of saxophone playing sets in on side 
one with the two unaccompanied pieces— 
the Bozza and the Bonneau. Up to that 
point the instrument, expounding Decruck 
and Tomasi, to a piano accompaniment, 
has sounded familiar enough—a solo for a 
Sunday concert, perhaps, before the player 
goes into Star Dust. Well, some way before, 
actually; and beautifully played, of 
course: tone, intonation, accuracy, style 
—all 100 out of 100, and who is next ?— 
he really needn’t bother to come on: this 


man has obviously won. 


Then come the Bozza and the Bonneau, 
and the demonstration that Marcel Mule 
is in a class by himself begins in earnest. 
In the Bozza the lyrical Improvisation gives 
way to an astonishing Caprice that could 
well be a transcription of Paganini with 
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perhaps a few extra difficulties thrown in ; 
and in the Bonneau Valse somehow the solo 
saxophone seems from time to time to play 
tune and accompaniment simultaneously. 


The reverse sets higher sights musically, 
but is less fantastic technically. The 
Pascal Sonate certainly, and the Tchereprine 
Sonatine Sportive rather less certainly, are 
serious endeavours to write for the medium 
of alto saxophone and piano. They show 
that the medium has potentialities, and 
they certainly couldn’t be in better hands, 
considering either Mule’s or Marthe 


Lenom’s ; but I can’t help suggesting that. 


the overriding reason for listening to this 
disc must surely be to hear the unbelievable 
saxophone playing. Marcel Mule demon- 
strates a lot more than just a Selmer 
Saxophone. M.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


*xBACH. St. Matthew Passion. Magda 
Laszlo (soprano), Petre Munteanu 
(tenor), Hugues Cuenod (tenor), 
Hilde Réssl-Majdan (contralto), 
Richard Standen (bass), Heinz 
Rehfuss (bass). Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 
Nixa WLP6401 (four 12 in., 145s. 10d.). 


*xBACH. St. Matthew Passion. 
Laurence Dutoit (soprano), Maria 
Nussbaumer (contralto), Otto 
Wiener (bass), Harold Buchsbaum 
(bass), Erich Majkut (tenor), Bruno 
Seidlhofer (harpsichord), Josef 
Nebois (organ), Akademie Kam- 
merchor and Vienna Chamber 
Orchestra (Ferdinand Grossmann). 
Vox PL8283 (three 12 in., 109s. 43d.). 


A little more than a year after Bach 
produced the St. Matthew Passion in St. 
Thomas’s, on Good Friday April 15th, 1729, 
he submitted a statement on “ the require- 
ments of church music: with some general 
reflections on its decline’’, in which he 
estimates twenty instrumentalists as the 
necessary minimum and adds that of the 
eight professional players at his disposal 
some were only fit for superannuation, while 
the rest were not in such good shape as 
formerly. At the end of the document he 
reports on his singers, ending with this tart 
summary: ‘“* Seventeen serviceable, twenty 
not yet serviceable, seventeen (and here an 
angry splutter of his pen) useless ”’. 

The position cannot have been very 
different when the congregation at St. 
Thomas’s first heard the St. Matthew Passion : 
and it is perhaps not to be wondered at 
that—so far as we know—they remained 
unmoved by the sublime work. 

To-day we are well accustomed to a 
performance as good as can be heard in 
the Vox version, though we rarely get one as 
imaginative and dramatic as that in the 
Nixa version. Vox, by making some cuts, 
gets the work on to three discs, but Nixa 
have recorded it complete on four discs, 
and this fact alone would, for me, tip the 
balance in its favour: for this great master- 
piece is not one that should be cut when 
there is a chance of presenting it whole and 
entire. It is only fair to say that the cuts in 
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Vox have been discreetly done, except in 
the final chorus, which suffers grievously by 
the removal of the ritornellos at the 
recapitulation and before the last vocal 
entry. The other cuts are: No. 10, da capo 
only to bar before entry of voice ; No. 29, 
no da capo; No. 61, as at No. 10; No. 75, 
as at No. 29. In discussing the two record- 
ings I will use the first letters only of the 
names of the two companies, and alsc 
presume the reader to have a score handy. 

V. have recorded their set in a building 
with a slight but agreeable echo; N.’s 
recording is also spacious. Both choruses 
are excellent and sing with admirable tone 
and attack, but the results, of course, differ 
greatly owing to the different ideas of the 
two conductors. Grossmann takes most of 
the chorales at a moderate speed with a 
slight rallentando in the closing bar or bars, 
but Scherchen is unpredictable, though he 
nearly always makes a considerable rall. 
in the final bars. He takes No. 23 very 
slowly and softly, for example, where 
Grossmann moves with moderate speed 
and tone and with a small rall. The most 
striking diversity comes in No. 63 (“*O 
Haupt, voll Blut und Wunden’’), which 
Scherchen treats non-legato and with a 
marked stress on each of the nouns. He 
begins very softly, makes a crescendo to 
double forte, and ends softly. It is not too 
much to say that this interpretation brings 
vividly before one the wounded figure of the 
mocked and silent Saviour. 

This dramatic treatment, which never 
degenerates into melodrama and is always 
deeply reverent, informs the whole of 
Scherchen’s reading of the score. Grossmann 
begins the great opening chorus in a vein 
of mourning more gentle than poignant, 
like the other, and does not approach 
Scherchen’s arresting handling of the string 
basses in the thunder and lightning chorus 
of No. 33. 


In No. 34, after Jesus orders His disciple 
to put his sword into its place, “ for all 
they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword ’’, the sudden loud string chords 
are another example of Scherchen’s 
imaginative approach. Just as Karajan 
used a marked staccato in some of the 
choruses in the B minor Mass, so does 
Scherchen for the choral part of No. 36, 
where it contrasts effectively with the legato 
outpouring of the contralto soloist. 

In No. 39 the false witnesses cannot spit 
out their lies quickly enough and the 
antithesis (in No. 41) between the legato 
phrases and the jagged figure that con- 
tinually breaks in (both for the ’cello 
obbligato), as if these false witnesses were 
continuing their accusations, is vividly 
realised. 

The terrible cries of ‘* Crucify”’ (Nos. 
54 and 59) have much more malice than 
Grossmann puts into them, and in the great 
utterance of “‘ Truly this was the Son of 
God ”’, Scherchen does not give us the 
usual crescendo—as Grossmann does—but 
makes the chorus sing very softly throughout 
those two tremendous bars. This gives the 
impression that the spectators are so over- 
whelmed with awe that they can only 
whisper their sudden realisation of the 
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identity of the Man on the Cross. Enough 
has now been said to show the character of 
Scherchen’s interpretation. It consorts with 
Pirro’s description of the Passion as 
“music . . . embroidered with tears and 
coloured with flames and blood ”’. 

Grossmann is more conventional in his 
approach and sometimes—as in his accom- 
paniment to No. 61 (‘* Be my weeping and 
my wailing ’’)—he is dull: but his reading 
is usually sensitive and most musical. He 
nearly always adopts a just tempo for the 
arias, whereas Scherchen, more than once, 
takes the accompaniments at a speed that 
makes them sound unfittingly jaunty. 
There are instances of this in Nos. 10 
Grief for sin”), 12 (“‘ Break and die ’’) 
and, most seriously, 66 (‘“‘ Come Blessed 
Cross’) in which the notes of smallest 
value sound flurried. On the other hand 
the quick tempo in No. 19 (“‘ Jesus, Saviour, 
I am Thine ”’) is just right, and so is the 
urgent treatment of No. 51 (“‘ Give, O give 
me back my Lord ”’), in which Grossmann 
is too lethargic. 

There is a general high level among the 
soloists, with Cuenod and Rehfuss standing 
out above the rest, although Majkut and 
Buchsbaum are good. Rehfuss gives the 
best interpretation of the part of Jesus I ever 
remember to have heard. It is a portrait by 
Rembrandt, dignified, strong, radiant, and 
sorrowful—always absolutely convincing. 
There is an occasional touch of Guido Reni 
in Buchsbaum’s portrayal of the part, but he 
does not fail us in the great moment at the 
Last Supper or in the last words of Jesus. 
Majkut is less imaginative in the narration 
than Cuenod, though he has a better voice, 
and the difference in subtlety may be shown 
by one instance. In No. 45, at the words 
immediately the cock crew”, 
Majkut sings with emphatic stress, aiming 
at realism—as perhaps Bach did. Cuenod 
sings the words without stress as if showing 
us Peter’s sudden and bitter remembrance 
of his Saviour’s warning. 

Magda Laszlo begins unevenly (No. 12) 
and sings the recitative of No. 18 with dry 
and pinched tone, but improves thereafter, 
though her singing is never quite free from 
strain. I much preferred Laurence Dutoit. 
There is less to choose between the two 
contraltos, both of whom are excellent, but 
Hilde Réssl-Majdan’s ‘‘ Have mercy Lord ” 
is exceptionally beautiful. (The violin 
obbligato is equally good in both versions.) 

The Vox bass for the arias, Otto Wiener, 
has a voice of rather plummy character, 
and here I favour the young English artist, 
Richard Standen, who sings admirably 
throughout and is not abashed by the 
difficulties of his aria, ‘‘ Come Blessed 
Cross” (No. 66). I think, however, he 
could have made more of the exquisite 
arioso, *‘ At evening, hour of calm and 
peace ’’ (No. 74). 

Majkut and Munteanu are never less 
than adequate in their tenor arias. 

There are some faults of balance in each 
version, but none of them is really serious 
and the choral sound is always well con- 
tained. In V. the basses are too prominent 
in the first entry of the chorus in No. 1, as 
also is the solo bass in Nos. 28-29, and in No. 
33 the choral outbursts are altogether too 
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prominent in relation to the soprano- 
contralto duet. They gave me a consider- 
able start! The throbbing violin figure in 
No. 74 is not sufficiently audible. In N. 
realisation of the organ continuo in No. 8 is 
fussy and too loud, so that it draws attention 
away from the words of Jesus. There seems 
to be a change of level in No. 43 and the 
string bass is rather too prominent in No. 47 
(“‘Have mercy Lord”). In general the 
tone of flutes and oboe is better in quality 
in N. than V. The last notes of “ und 
verschied”’ are, at any reasonable volume of 
sound, lost in V., and it should be said 
that neither singer achieves the deeply 
moving effect Karl Erb made, in the old 
H.M.V. German set, in these words 
describing the death of Jesus on the Cross. 

In the great opening chorus boys’ voices 
are used in both recordings to sing the choral 
**O Lamb of God most stainless,”? and are 
very well balanced with the chorus. The 
effect is notably better than when women’s 
voices are used for this purpose. The other 
great chorus, ““O man thy heavy sin 
lament ”’, at the end of Part 1, is recorded 
in both versions with fine clarity, Scherchen 
taking it rather more slowly and con- 
templatively than Grossmann. I should 
also mention the wonderful effect of 
Scherchen’s expressive pauses, none of 
them troubled by pre-echo. 

I have not seen the Vox sleeve notes, but 
they provide also a pamphlet with German 
and English words (Peters publish the 
German score at 12s.). The Nixa sleeve 
notes are informative but not always very 
happily expressed. To say that ‘“ Peter 
was genuinely sorry” after denying his 
Lord is a masterpiece of understatement. 

There is some faulty labelling in both 
versions. V., side 5, contains Nos. 58-68, 
not 69-78 (which are on side 6). N. label 
side 5 as 3. In either case the actual 
contents are correctly stated. 

Both versions are immeasurably superior 
in technical excellence to those that have 
preceded them and give cause for profound 
gratitude to all concerned. A.R. 


*BUXTEHUDE. (1) Cantata: Erbarm 
dich mein, O Herre Gott. (2) 
Cantata: Fiirwahr, er trug unsere 
Krankheit. (3) Cantata: Befiehl 
dem Engel, dass er komm. Margot 
Guilleaume (soprano) (in Nos. 1 & 2), 
Ernst Max Liihr (bass) (in Nos. 
1 & 2),.Musikrunde Chorus, Ham- 
burg, Marie-Luise Bechert (organ), 
Instrumental Ensemble of the 
Bach Anniversary, Hamburg 
(Marie-Luise Bechert). Vox PL7430 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It is, I feel, a sign of the times that a 
recording of these three cantatas should 
reach us before their scores ; for they are 
not included in the volumes so far issued 
of the complete edition of Buxtehude, and 
though I understand they have been pub- 
lished by Barenreiter-Verlag, I have not so 
far been able to lay hands on a copy in this 
country. This disc, therefore, will be of 
particular interest, and coupled with the 
generally good performance, the reasonable 
recording and the striking innate beauty of 
the works themselves should attract many 
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serious music-lovers. There is, by the way, 
a very helpful note by Kurt Stone, whose 
sole fault is that he does not mention that 
boys’ voices only are used for the soprano 
and alto of the ‘‘ mixed choir” to which 
he refers. 

The three cantatas vary considerably in 
both length and style. The shortest, and 
the simplest in structure, is Befiehl dem 
Engel, a Michaelmas work without soloists, 
and scored for two violins, violone and 
continuo. It consists only of two verses of 
the chorale Christe, du bist der helle Tag 
taken phrase by phrase in a variety of 
treatments (contrapuntal, echo effects, 
florid decoration, etc.), separated by in- 
strumental comments. It is capably per- 
formed here ; the recording is a little on the 
edgy side. Fiirwahr, er trug unsere Krankheit, 
for Easter week, is painted in darker 
colours—two violins, two gambas and 
continuo, and with soprano and_ bass 
soloists besides the chorus. Here there is no 
basic chorale: instead, unity is obtained 
by the recurrence of various lines of the 
text (with their associated music), although 
Buxtehude uses to the full the permutations 
of vocal colour open to him. Margot 
Guilleaume has a steady, clear tone which 
is attractive: Ernst Max Liihr is a reliable 
singer, though his voice is not immediately 
captivating ; and a word of praise is due to 
the trebles for their assured singing of a 
very high part. The organ continuo is 
rather woolly. 

The gem of this disc, however, is the 
much longer and more elaborate Erbarm 
dich mein, a magnificent work which makes 
enormous demands on the two solo voices 
(the instrumentation is two violins, two 
violas and continuo). It begins with an 


affecting instrumental sonata made up of 


broken, halting phrases (more organ tone 
would have helped to bridge the gap be- 
tween violas and bass here) ; then follow 
two verses of the chorale melody Erbarm 
dich mein, sung (with admirable steadiness) 
by the soprano as a plain canto fermo over 
expressive harmonies, the verses separated 
by a florid bass passage with a very low 
tessitura (he is slightly over-amplified in 
this section) and a repeat of the sonata ; 
there is then another florid bass aria which 
goes even lower (to bottom C,.in fact), after 
which the soprano changes to her highest 
register for the chorale Was mein Gott will ; 
this is taken up by the choir (again excellent 
trebles here), who round off the work with 
a contrapuntal Amen. Not only those 
interested in Bach’s predecessors but all 
musicians should make a point of hearing 
this fine cantata. It makes abundantly 
clear why Bach thought it worth tramping 
250 miles to Liibeck in order to hear 
Buxtehude’s music. L.S. 


*CIMAROSA. Il Maestro di Cappella. 
Fernando Corena (bass). Orchestra 
dei Pomeriggi Musicali di Milano 
(Bruno Amaducci). Decca LW5112 
(10 in., 18s. ofd.). A pamphlet giving 
the Italian words with an English 
translation is available, price 6d. 

A most enjoyable medium-play, though 

it seems a pity we must turn the disc over 

half-way through: was it not to prevent 
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such breaks that the twelve-inch LP 
*‘Revolution” has beggared us all? The 
work is new to me and might perhaps be 
described as An Old Buffer’s Guide to the 
orchestra. It is a comic interlude for bass 
and orchestra, perhaps a little like Bach’s 
Coffee Cantata in its presentation of a simple 
joke in the terms we usually associate with 
graver notions. The Maestro here announces 
his intention of singing an aria by Scarlatti 
and promises parts to all the orchestra. 
But when they come to rehearse, all does 
not go as planned. Before it does so, the 
good old fellow is quite puffed. Fernando 
Corena sings the part with excellent comic 
spirit and solid tone (a little overwhelmingly 
near at times). The recording, if not the 
balance, is rich and full and the “‘ Musical 
Afternoons ”’ orchestra is evidently a highly 
civilised body of players. This adds some- 
thing—as it were, a famous long bass scene 
from an opera—to our knowledge of a 
composer still sadly neglected on a. 


*xDORUMSGAARD. Var inte radd for 


morkret. Nu ar det natt dver 
jorden. Gém mig, gém mig 


blinda mérker. Var stilla, hjarta 
from ‘“‘ Sanger under stjernene, Op. 
17”? (Blomberg). Gudrid stod ved 
stoveglas, Op. 11, No. 2 (Vaage). 
Natt, Op. 4, No. 1 (Vaage). Regn, 
Op. 6, No. 2 (Obstfelder). Salme, 
Op. 5, No. 2 (Obstfelder). Kvelding, 
Op. 1, No. 1 (Garborg). Blaa kveld, 
Op. 16, No. 3 (Vaa). Konn og guid, 
Op. 16, No. 1 (Vaa). Det er fjord. 
imillom frendar, Op. 8, No. 3 
(Holm). Hjuring-lokk, Op. 

No. 5 (Holm). Spinnvettir, Op. ro, 


No. 1 (Holm). Kvitveis i sudréna, 
Op. 12, No. 1 (Holm). Snédlyse, 
Op. 12, No. 5 (Holm). Sévnen, 


Op. 6, No. 1 (Overland) Et barn, 
Op. 7, No. 1 (Overland). En hus-— 
tavle, Op. 5, No. x (Overland). 
Baan sull, Op. 11, No. 1 (Sveen). 
Jeg lagde mig saa silde. Alle 
mann hadde fota from “ To norske 
folkeviser, Op. Kirsten Flag- 
stad (soprano), Gerald Moore 
(piano). Sung in Norwegian. H.M.V. 
ALP1140 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 

I found it almost impossible to hear this 
disc right through. Arne Dorumsgaard is a 
talented arranger ; and his piano writing 
(as we know from the Collection of “‘ Can- 
zone Scordate ” which Gérard Souzay has 
recorded) can be attractive. But the 
accompaniments to these songs are almost 
without exception deadly; Gerald Moore 
can do nothing for them. The vocal line 
itself seems woefully lacking in inspiration. 
Nothing seized the fancy, there was nothing 
(so far as the music went) one wanted 
to hear again. The prevailing musical 
emotion is slow and sad; Two or 
three items are more mouvementés; but 
Kirsten Flagstad’s strength does not lie 
in imparting lightness and gaiety to Lieder 
singing. The record gives a very truthful 
account of her voice, and there are thrilling 
and moving phrases. But fortunately only 
the richest collectors will already have 
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exhausted all the other, more interesting, 
music that she has recorded for us. The 
sleeve prints translations of all the poems. 


*xDOBIAS. Czechoslovak Polka—A 
Peace Cantata. Czech Singers’ 
Chorus, Children’s Chorus, Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Karel 
Ancerl). Supraphon LPM76 (ro in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Vaclav Dobias was born in 1909, and is a 
pupil of Foerster and Novak. The Czecho- 
slovak Polka, according to the sleeve-note, 
*“embodies the best Dobias gave (? has 
given) to his people. It is the popular 
enthusiasm of the people only recently 
delivered from material and spiritual ruin 
caused by war and enemy occupation, the 
joy springing from the thought of freedom 
and the promise of an active life in solidarity 
and friendly co-operation with other peace- 
loving and progressive peoples’. There is 
more of this sort of thing and not—what 
would have been most useful—the words of 
the Cantata and their translation. 

The sub-title of the Cantata is ‘* Build 
your country, strengthen peace ’’. Possibly 
this is the recurrent phrase which sounds 
like ** Mi dicesti, something nesty’’. It is 
a very extravert work, opening and 
closing with bright, tuneful polkas, the last 
one, as the sleeve-note accurately remarks, 
“very close to the present-day popular 
song’. The general idea seems to be a 
festival where the people meet both to dance 
happily and to swear to rebuild their country. 
The musical idiom is perfectly simple— 
Smetana without the poetry, one might 
say—and not in the least ‘* progressive ”’. 
The orchestration (orchestrations is perhaps 
the word) is familiar Hollywood. The 
Czech singers and orchestra give a lusty, 
zestful, fresh-toned account; and _ the 
recording is good. A.P. 


*FAURE. Requiem. Roger Wagner 
Chorale and Concert ArtsOrchestra 
(Roger Wagner). Capitol CTL7050 
(12 in., 36s. 64d.). 

Fauré did not set the Dies irae in his 
Requiem, except for the reference in Libera ne, 
but the opening bars of the work are “a 
day of judgment ”’ for the conductor. In 
the Columbia recording, which I reviewed 
last month (33CX1145), the loud brass 
octaves were so reduced in tone that the 
contrast between them and the soft choral 
entry, “‘ Requiem aeternam ”’, became quite 
ineffective. The opposite now happens: 
and in over-emphasising both the loudness 
and the softness Roger Wagner achieves 
not drama but melodrama. This opening 
needs the most careful adjustment of the 
dynamics to have its due effect without 
suggesting theatricality. In this respect I 


felt the Oceanic recording (with René 


Leibowitz conducting) was more successful, 
but I understand it will not be issued over 
here. 

Another danger point comes at the end 
of the Agnus Dei, or rather of the Communion, 
Lux aeterna, which is joined on to it. The 
melody of Agnus Dei returns on the orchestra, 
as the voices cease, marked molto espressivo 
and it can sound, if not very sensitively 
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handled, rather trite—as, unfortunately 
it does sound here. 

The recording itself shares the merits and 
faults of the Columbia issue. The orchestra 
is well recorded, but the soft choral passages 
are invariably too distant and the violin 
solo in the Sanctus is, once more, only just 


audible. 


Mr. Wagner’s chorus sings with great 
sincerity and the sopranos keep a good line 
in Sanctus and In Paradisum, but one does 
long for tone with more body to it in the 
soft passages until the loud passages, (with 
plenty of tone), arrive and sound, as 
recorded, hard and coarse, so that one is 
relieved to return to the disembodied 
choristers. 


Patricia Beems, the soprano, is appealing 
in Pie Jesu. She has a small, pure voice but 
she should check a tendency to attack her 
notes from below. Theodor Uppman, the 
baritone, appeared at Covent Garden in 
the title role of Britten’s opera, Billy Budd, 
and proved to be a singer with a roughly 
produced voice which yet had a rather 
attractive quality. He has allowed un- 
steadiness of tone in the middle register to 
grow on him, judging by this disc, for it is 
hardly to be supposed that he is trying to 
be realistic ! 


There is something in his performance 
that I find moving, and I hope he may 
develop into a better singer, vocally, than 
he shows himself yet to be. Neither of the 
two recordings of the Requiem are satis- 
factory, though each has some_ good 
moments. Those who do not object to a 
theatrical conception of the work—and are 
therefore indifferent to stylistic faults—will 
probably prefer the Capitol disc to the 
Columbia. The remainder must wait hope- 
fully for a performance as good as the SP 
Columbia set (LX773-7) with the benefit 


of modern recording. A.R. 

*FAURE. La Chanson d’Eve, Op. 95. 

*xMILHAUD. Poéms juifs. Irma 
Kolassi (mezzo-soprano), André 


Collard (piano). 

(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Here is a lovely record. Far from 
becoming bored by repeated playing of it, 
I have found my response to the music and 
the interpretation steadily grow. Irma 
Kolassi passes very successfully the test— 
a test of avoiding monotony among other 
things—imposed by the two long cycles of 
intimate songs with rather distant and 
retiring piano accompaniment. This is 
partly because she has a very beautiful voice, 
or what I consider one: one of those 
French mezzos which have the warmth and 
colour of a contralto with the mobility of a 
soprano and being more “ forward ” than 
either their English or German equivalents 
avoid entirely the hoot of the one and the 
runes-and-cream of the other. After which 
I shall be told she is a Russian, probably ! 
But apart from the appeal of the voice itself 
there is the presence of an artist who is really 
herself caught up in the mood of the songs : 
the poetry is realised in the Fauré (which I 
think she feels less at home in) with a steady, 
self-absorbed ecstacy which is exactly right 
for the quasi-Maeterlinkian communings of 
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the mother of men in the Garden of Eden, 
yearning for the infinite, the further 
Paradise. The penultimate song Crépuscule 
one knows out of its context; it is an 
extended version of the song written for 
Meélisande in the incidental music Fauré 
wrote for the Forbes-Robertson-Mrs. Pat 
Campbell production of Pelléas, the play. 
This is, in a way, the key to a whole cycle, 
which is one of the most intensely poetic in 
all music and a marvellous memorial of 
Fauré’s sombre yet serene late style, like his 
Nocturnes. The vocal line weaves in with 
the piano sharing purely musical as well as 
*‘poetic’’ responsibilities, and for that 
reason, if no other, one would wish the 
pianist were a more dominant contributor. 
But an ideal balance between singer and 
piano is seldom, if ever, achieved, and I do 
not want to give the impression that this is 
a glaring example of the subordination of 
an *‘ accompanist’. The recording, per se, 
is good. 

On the whole, the Jewish songs by 
Milhaud (a composer I have to confess who 
has often, to my shame, bored me dread- 
fully) show the singer and pianist better 
consorted and perhaps because less conscious 
that this is something almost sanctified (only 
‘“‘religious”’, characteristic, folksy even), 
they give the songs a frequent spontaneity. 
This is not, by the way, “‘ Jewish ” music in 
the Bloch sense ; nor even Eastern-sounding, 
in the newsreel manner. It is Milhaud’s 
own very personal memory or tribute to a 
Jewish friend on behalf of another Jew. 
The songs, poems translated from Hebrew, 
were composed in 1916 and are largely 
diatonic, except when varied with bitonality, 
i.e. written in two keys at once. 

For quick sampling try the sixth Milhaud 
song and “‘ Eau vivante ”’ and the next one 
** Veilles-tu ? ’ from the Fauré cycle. 

P.H.-W. 


*GOUNOD. Chanson de Printemps: 
Ce que je suis sans toi: Venise 
/ ma belle amie est morte: O ma 
 helle rebelle: Viens les gazons 
sont verts: Les deux pigeons. 


Gérard Souzay (baritone), Jac- 
queline Bonneau (piano). Decca 


LW5097 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 

This record, which I would think might 
become very popular, arrives in time to save 
a situation where no single song of Gounod 
was available except There is a Green Hill. 
Even Bernac’s lovely Serenade has gone. 
So six songs, including the justly famous 
Venise, a landmark in French song, and 
O ma belle rebelle, which M. Souzay has 
made before, are all worth hearing, 
possibly worth having and, like Ce que je 
suis sans toi, difficult to forget. The quality 
of the melody is nearly always delightful 
(the modern estimate of Gounod seems 
particularly absurd from a_ people 
which has itself produced so few melodists ; 
but one can’t hope for a reassessment—yet). 
The role of the piano, certainly, is sub- 
ordinate ; but this suits the present arrange- 
ment well enough, for though the recording 
in itself is beautiful, I still find Souzay too 
close, Mme Bonneau too distant. The 
relative dullness of what the piano has to 
say may also account for the fact that where 
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a song has three verses, one often feels that 
two would have been sufficient. Or is the 
fault M. Souzay’s ? His enunciation is so 
clear, his placing good, his sincerity as 
obvious as his taste is good, and yet, I am 
bound to say, I found his singing—not 
dull, but curiously lacking in personality 
of any vivid kind. To hear Maggie Teyte 
or Claire Croiza or Bernac sing these songs 
was to know you would remember them all 
your life: significantly, in memory, one 
sees’? those singers singing them. M. 
Souzay seldom really gets over a vocal 
** smile’, though there are some lovely, 
more elegaic, tappering sighs. But Ce que 
je suis sans toi—perhaps it needs more 
of an actor, someone with a touch of 
“chic”. I played it to members of the 
generation which used to hear Patti 
singing it in drawing-rooms full of lilies, 
who at once said, “‘Oh no! He doesn’t 
care in the least ’’. Perhaps an unintended 
tribute to M. Souzay’s taste: i.e. he over- 
does nothing. The record is very welcome, 
but a certain faint disappointment grew on 
me and I must confess it. P.H.-W. 


*MO ZART. Concert Arias’ for 
Soprano. Ah, lo previdi, K.272: 
Chi sa, K.582: Vado, ma dove ? 
K.583 : Ch’io mi scordi di te, K.505 : 
Bella mia fiamma, K.528. Magda 
Laszlo (soprano). Orchestra of the 
Vienna State Opera (Argeo Quadri). 
Nixa WLP5179 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This extremely interesting programme 
contains concert arias written for Mozart’s 
original Susanna and Dorabella. Only two 
of them arias, Chi sa, chi sa qual sia and Vado 
ma dove, are otherwise obtainable. Bella mia 
fiamma is perhaps more curious and in- 
teresting than beautiful ; it is possible to 
feel a little less than wholeheartedly warm 
about K.505; the other three arias are 
undoubted masterpieces. : I hope that 
the sleeve for this record contains all the 
words. Schirmer publish two volumes 
containing 21 Mozart concert arias for 
soprano, at 12s. 6d. a volume. 


Ah, lo previdi . . . Ah, tinvola . . . Deh, 
non varcar, K. 272, was composed in August, 
1777, for Josefa Duschek (1756-1823), wife 
of the Czech composer and pianist Franz 
Duschek. She came to Salzburg to visit her 
grandfather, whose fortune she later in- 
herited. The work that Mozart wrote for 
her on this occasion is a magnificent aria, 
intensely dramatic, intensely expressive, 
musical throughout, without coloratura or 
any mere vocal display, and withal economi- 
cal: only strings, oboes and horns are used. 
(Einstein, as ever quick to scent a romance, 
wonders whether perhaps “ there was on 
Mozart’s side a little more than comrade- 
ship’). The test comes from Paisiello’s 
Andromeda ; and the situation is a compli- 
cated one: Perseus, Andromeda’s rescuer, 
has inflicted on her lover a fatal wound. 
So she is torn between conflicting emotions, 
and finally “‘ passes over into a wild but 
tender ecstasy ”’: she wishes to die, so that 
she may await her dying lover on the banks 
of Lethe. 


The aria is the best performed in Magda 
Laszlo’s recital. She seems to have heeded 
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Mozart’s advice to his sister-in-law, Aloyisa 
Weber, when she was studying the piece: 


“I advise you to watch the expression 
marks—to think carefully of the meaning 
and the force of the words—to put yourself 
in all seriousness into Andromeda’s situation 
and position !—and to imagine that you 
really are that very person.”’ It suits Magda 
Laszlo’s voice, and she gives a convincing 
well-controlled performance. 


Mozart kept up his friendship with the 
Duschek’s, who turn up again and again in 
the letters. He stayed with them in their 
cottage near Prague while he was finishing 
Don Giovanni, and it was there that he wrote 
for his hostess, Bella mia fiamma . . . Resta, 
oh cara, which bears the Kéchel number 
adjacent to the opera. Blom’s Encyclopedia 
states that Josefa Duschek was the first 
Donna Anna, but incorrectly. The first 
Donna Anna was Teresa Saporiti; and 
Duschek, according to Einstein, never 
appeared on the stage, but was a concert 
and oratorio singer. She is said to have lost 
the bloom on her voice quite early ; but in 
1787 she must have still have had consider- 
able vocal ability, for Resta, oh cara is an 
extremely taxing aria, and seems to have 
been written to show off its singer’s prowess. 
It can hardly be by mistake that it includes 
a perfect note-row, to the words “‘ Quest ’ 
affano, questo passo é terribile ” (C sharp, 
G, F sharp, C, B, F, E, A sharp, A, D 
sharp, D, G sharp). (May I claim this 
note-row as a discovery, or is it well known?) 


Mme Laszlo, something of a specialist in 
twelve-note music, takes quite happily to 
the difficult chromatics, which express the 
emotions of a hero going to his sacrificial 
death. But those who remember Sena 
Jurinac’s broadcast of the aria will be some- 


thing less than content with the present 


version. 

Chi sa, chi sa, qual sia and Vado, ma dove ? 
were composed in October, 1789, for Louise 
Villeneuve, Mozart’s first Dorabella, a 
somewhat shadowy figure about whom little 
is known. Mme Laszlo does not seem at all 
at home with their smoothly flowing lines, 
and her gusty treatment is not pleasing. 
The orchestral accompaniment, too, is 
rather sprawly. When we put on Irmgard 
Seefried’s coupling of these two composi- 
tions, with the London Mozart Players 
under Harry Blech, how very different— 
pointed and delicious—it sounds (Columbia 
LX1596). With the Laszlo version, we long 
to “take up the slack”. Moreover, the 
recording, otherwise fairly good, deterior- 
ates in the second of them, which closes the 
first side of the recital. K.505, Ch’io mi 
scordi di te . . . Non temer, amato bene, is the 
second of the two settings of these words 
from Idomeneo which Mozart composed in 
1786. The first, K.490, for soprano or 
tenor (?), for Baron or Baroness Pulini (?) 
—there are problems here which no one has 
solved—-is recorded, without its recitative, 
by Hilde Giiden on Decca LX3067. In 
this, a solo violin has a very important part 
to play. K.505, composed “fiir Mselle 
Storace und mich ”’, is an intimate dialogue 
for piano and singer. Einstein calls it “‘a 
declaration of love in music”. On this 
record it is much less than that, for the 
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anonymous pianist is an insensitive player, 
and Mme Laszlo is not nearly tender 
enough. The words “ senza rigor ”’ should 
be heartmelting (like Mimi’s “senza 
rancor ’’), but they are prosily sung. More- 
over the music frequently takes her below 
her effective range. Again, we can treasure 
memories of this aria sung by Sena Jurinac. 
Now that attention is being directed to 
Mozart’s concert arias, perhaps further and 
on the whole more successful recordings 
will be forthcoming. A.P. 


*xSCHONBERG. Gurre-Lieder. Richard 
Lewis (tenor), Ethel Semser (sop- 
rano), Nell Tangeman (mezzo-sop- 
rano), John Riley (bass), Ferry 
Gruber (tenor), Morris Gesell 
(speaker). Chorus and Orchestra 
of the New Symphony Society of 
Paris (René Leibowitz). Nixa 
HLP3100-1/3 (three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 

To hear a performance of Verklarte Nacht 
or the Gurrelieder is to be reminded forcibly 
of at least one thing: that whatever the 
reason for Schénberg’s later esoteric devel- 
opment it was certainly not that he was 
unable to write more normal music well 
and effectively. Here is romantic, expressive, 
and often beautiful music, owing something 
to Wagner and something to Mahler, and 
with only an occasional glance—the angular 
lie of a tune, or the use of a speaker— 
toward the later Schénberg. 

The substance of the music, far from 
being refined away to nothing, is inflated to 
an enormous size. It is a setting of a German 
translation of poems by Jens Peter Jacobsen 
(the Danish poet drawn on by Delius for the 
libretto of Fennimore and Gerda), dealing with 
the love of King Waldemar and Tove, the 
loss of Tove, the midnight chase of the dead, 
and the awakening of the dead at dawn to 
new life. The apparatus Schénberg uses to 
set forth all this is extensive, and bears 
specification (dating from 1900-1, bar the 
completion of the orchestration of Part III, 
the work precedes Mahler’s Symphony of a 
Thousand by some years). It calls for five 
solo voices, speaker, twelve-part male 
chorus, eight-part mixed chorus ; 4 piccolos, 
4 flutes, 3 oboes, 2 cors anglais, 3 B-flat 
clarinets, 2 E-flat clarinets, 2 bass clarinets, 
3 bassoons, 2 double bassoons ;_ 10 horns 
(4 doubling Wagner tubas), 6 trumpets, 
bass trumpet, alto trombone, 4 tenor 
trombones, bass trombone, double bass 
trombone, bass tuba ; 6 timpani, bass drum, 
cymbals, triangle, glockenspiel, side drum, 
tenor drum, xylophone, rattle, some large 
iron chains (symbolic of Schénberg’s later — 
technical development ?), gong ; four harps, 
celesta ; and a multitude of strings. 

As a recording proposition it is, of course, 
formidable. Not all of the problems it poses 
have been satisfactorily solved in the present 
issue, which does not always carry the 
weight of conviction, in sound, that these 
forces, fully extended, certainly should. 
The quality is, though, variable, and it 
improves considerably after the first side or 
two (the couplings, incidentally, are auto- 
matic). Considering the very substantial 
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difficulties, the balance, however, is usually 
good ; sometimes a solo voice seems unduly 
drowned by the orchestra, and sometimes 
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the orchestra seems to be held back to allow 
the chorus through, or to prevent the total 
onslaught from overloading—but mostly it 
may be regarded as satisfactory. 

Performance of the work, too, brings its 
share of difficulties ; often rather more than 
its share. Again, the degree of success here 
is variable. As Waldemar, Richard Lewis 
sings most beautifully throughout ; Tove’s 
death towards the end of Part I spurs him 
to the moving outburst of which Part II of 
the work consists. Considering only Tove’s 
vocal qualities, however, I cannot wholly 
sympathise with him in her early demise ; 
Ethel Semser sings, certainly, with con- 
viction, but also with a wobble. News of 
this death is brought by a dove ; here Nell 
Tangeman is more effective, and the 
remaining two smaller solo parts—the 
Peasant and the Jester—are well done. 
Morris Gesell has a thankless job as a 
speaker ; the sing-song but tuneless style 
necessary to speak over music (and by this 
third part of the work Schénberg is scoring 
in a considerably more pointed way than 
earlier on) is not one which it can be any 
pleasure to exercise. Here it is almost a 
pleasure to listen to: the achievement is 
substantial. 

So is that of the tireless choruses, who 
would probably have seemed to be of better 
tonal quality in a rounder recording ; and 
also that of the orchestra of the New 
Symphony Society of Paris—though here 
it is necessary to like French brass playing, 
and to take a lenient view of occasional 
ragged ensemble, in order fully to enjoy the 
result. Again, the sections more poorly 
recorded do less than justice to the tone of 
the orchestra, which is shown elsewhere to 
be wholly reasonable ; and to expect René 
Leibowitz, who comes with great credit out 
of his Herculean task, to secure an unremit- 
ting perfection of ensemble from hundreds 
of performers through several recording 
sessions is to expect the impossible—though 
the impossible that Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic somehow manage to produce 
under similar conditions. 

As a gramophonic production this issue 
is less than ideal. As a curiosity of musical 
history, though, the work ranks highly ; 
and any presentable LP version of it— 
which this one certainly is—must surely 
receive a warm welcome from Schénberg 
enthusiasts. M.M. 


*x RECITAL OF RUSSIAN SONGS. Song 
of the Volga Boatman (arr. Koene- 
man); When the King sets forth 
to war (Koeneman) ; The Prophet, 
Op. 49, No. 2 (Rimsky-Korsakov). 
Raphael Arié (bass), London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Anatole Fistou- 
lari). Fate, Op. 21, No. 1 (Rach- 
maninov). Riphael Arié (bass), 
Wilfred Parry (piano). Decca 
LW5104 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

More Russian songs from Arié and the 
good and bad qualities of the former 
recital are all noticeable again. If a certain 
equally melodramatic style is not objected 
to, given so vivid and excitable an account 
of such a song as Fate(with its V for Victory 
‘knock, knock knock knock), then this 
version, with piano by Wilfred Parry, will 
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be liked well enough. The Prophet is in- 
teresting and it is good to hear it in proper 
orchestral perspective. About the Song of 
the Volga Boatman I do not wish to sound 
superior or dismissive. But surely, for 
repeated hearing, one must insist on a per- 
formance which is not merely enthusiastic, 
but has some special merit; like the 
haunting distant morendo effect in the 
celebrated old Chaliapin version. Arié of 
course does the “‘ coming nearer, trailing 
away” trick, but the actual vocal line, 
under pressure of emotion, is often so 
terribly bumpy and broken up, it sounds 
more as if the toiler were tossing ward- 
robes about than hauling on a boat’s rope. 
P.H.-W. 


*xFRENCH RENAISSANCE VOCAL 
MUSIC. Mille regrets de vous 
abandonner (Josquin des Prés) ; 
Ce mois de May: Reveillez-vous, 
coeurs endormis  (Jannequin) ; 
Hélas, mon Dieu: Revecy venir 
du printans: Tu ne l’entend pas 
(Le Jeune) ; Bonjour, mon coeur: 
Quand mon mary vient de dehors 
(Lassus); Nobles git au coeur: 
Mignonne, allons voir si la Roze 
(Costeley) ; A déclarer mon affec- 
tion (Anon.); Hau, hau, hau le 
boys: Au joli boys (Sermisy) ; Vous 
me tuez si doucement (Mauduit) ; 
Francion vint l’autre jour (Bonnet). 
Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble 
directed by Nadia Boulanger. Bruns- 
wick AXTL1048 (12 in., 36s. 543d.). 

It is a shocking thought that until quite 
recently we have had no records from 
Nadia Boulanger (one of France’s greatest 
teachers of composition and a superb conduc- 
tor of choral music) since the Monteverdi 
madrigals which, incidentally, were never is- 
sued in this country and could only be obtain- 
ed on special order by those who had got to 
hear of them. 

This disc, which displays her genius at 
its finest, is a token of all we might have 
have had, and it is to be hoped that Nadia 
Boulanger may be making many more, 
including a performance of Stravinsky’s 
Mass of which she gave a performance I 
shall never forget. 

The selection of the material has been 
done with great skill and, together with the 
record of Parisian songs of the sixteenth 
century (OL50027) which P.H.-W. reviewed 
in the April, 1954, number of. THE 
GRAMOPHONE, is evidence of the extra- 
ordinary richness and variety of French 
Renaissance vocal music. 

I was delighted to find here Jannequin’s 
charming Ce mois de May and Le Chant des 
Oyseaux, both of which I first encountered 
in the Anthologie Sonore collection. The 
second piece is one of the composer’s 
descriptive chansons. We hear in it the 
thrush, nightingale, and cuckoo in concert 
and then depicted severally. An enchanting 
piece. The theme of the girl with an old 
husband is most entertainingly treated by 
Lassus in Quand mon mary vient de dehors, and 
the singers give due emphasis to the girl’s 
bitter complaint, Ze suis jeune et il est vieux, 
as she submits once more to a beating from 
her jealous husband. I should have liked 
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to have watched Mile Boulanger, with a 
twinkle in her eye, conducting her perfectly 
trained singers in Claude le Jeune’s Tu ne 
Ventend pas, c’est latin (*‘ You don’t under- 
stand, its Latin ’’), a Rabelesian piece sung 
with great humour and precision. Le 
Jeune is a very versatile composer and his 
Revecy venir du printans (“‘ Spring is here 
again, the beautiful season of love’’), in 
which the five voices sing a verse turn by 
turn, all joining each time in the refrain, 
is an exquisitely lyrical piece that I played 
at once again and again. In Hélas, mon 
Dieu the same composer contributes a 
deeply felt setting of a psalm which is also 
amazing technically, and justly called, in 
the excellent sleeve-note, ‘‘one of the 
supreme monuments of French Renaissance 
music”’. I must also mention Sermisy’s 
Au joli boys (“In the lovely woods I must 
go and strive to overcome my sorrow ’’) a 
lovely lyrical piece of great intensity, and 
Bonnet’s Francion vint l’autre jour (“* Francion 
came to see me the other day”’), in which 
the interest centres in the top soprano part. 

It is indeed fortunate that none of the 
songs by the four composers represented 
also on the OL disc are duplicated on this 
one: the reverse so often happens. The 
recording does complete justice to a perfect 
ensemble, but the singers have been placed 
so near the microphone, in the interests of 
clarity, that I found a large top-cut was 
necessary and a considerable reduction of 
the volume from what I should have pre- 
ferred. Even so, there is some reverberation 
in two of the songs. Mr. Hope-Wallace 
wrote some wise words on the French voice 
and language in his review of the OL disc, 
but I should be surprised if anyone found 
the Boulanger vocal ensemble to be 
composed of “ little hard nasal voices ’’, an 
objection Mr. Wallace had heard about 
the OL disc. At any rate, I found the 
singing tonally agreeable and I would, in 
any case, gladly sacrifice an extra richness 
of tone for this diamond point enunciation 
and rhythmic alertness, things unknown to 
the plummier voiced ensembles. 

The sleeve has a delightful picture show- 
ing Paris faintly outlined and, in vivid 
colours, four instrumental players of the 
period (or near enough !), which reminds 
me that the discreet instrumental accom- 
paniments to some of the songs are well 
integrated with the voices. I must repeat 
that I have enjoyed every moment of this 
enchanting disc, and am sure it will have 
an appeal far outside specialist circles. 
Some of the latter no doubt, will fuss about 
historical inaccuracies. Well, for me Au 
joli boys avec la Boulanger ! A.R. 


Classical LP Catalogue 
The 5th Edition of “‘ The Gramophone ” 


- Classical LP Catalogue will be available 


by the middle of this month. This Cata- 
logue gives full details of all Classical LPs, 
MPs, Extended and Standard 45s issued 
since June 1950 and up to July 1954. The 
price is 2s. 6d. or 2s. gd. post free from the 
publishers. Annual subscriptions 1os. As 


there is now a Popular Edition of this 
catalogue it is essential to state “‘ Classical ” 
LP Catalogue when ordering. 
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FOURTH ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC 


Choir Choirmaster and Conductor 
CATHEDRAL Gerald Knight 
B KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE Boris Ord 
JV C ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR Dr. W. H. Harris 
D ST. PAUL’S CATHED DRAL Dr. Dykes-Bower 
E WESTMINSTER ABBEY Sir William McKie 
- F YORK MINSTER Francis Jackson 
ide 
No. Composer Title of Work Record No 
| Morley Nolo Mortem Peccatoris (Edited S$. Townsend Warner) unaccompanied D 
2a Taverner Christe Jesu, Pastor Bone (Edited E. H. Fellowes) unaccompanied B LX1604 
2b Byrd Senex Puerum Portabat (Edited E. H. Fellowes) unaccompanied B 
3 Byrd Exsurge Quare Obdormis Domine ey E. “H. Fellowes) unaccompanied E 
4a Byrd Justorum Animae (Edited E. H. Fellow unaccompanied B LX1605 
4b Batten Deliver us, O Lord Our God (Edited E. H. Fellowes) unaccompanied B 
5 Kirbye Vox in Rama (Edited E. H. Fellowes) unaccompanied E 
6a ~==~Philips Ascendit Deus (Edited R. R. Terr unaccompanied A LX 1606 
6b = Farrant Call to Remembrance (Edited A. Ramsbotham) unaccompanied A 
7 Blow Magnificat in G (transposed to A) (Edited H. Watkins Shaw) unaccompanied E LX 1607 
8 Purcell O Lord God of Hosts (Edited E. H. Fellowes) unaccompanied E 
9 Boyce Oh ! Where shall wisdom be found (First Part) with Organ accompaniment 
(Allan Wicks) F LX 1608 
10 - Oh ! Where shall wisdom be found (Conclusion) with Organ accompaniment P 
(Allan Wicks) F 
I Battishill O Lord, look down, with Organ accompaniment (W. T. Harvey) A LX 1609 
2 Wesley Cast me not away from Thy Presence unaccompanied B 
3 Parry Hear my words, Ye people (First Part) with Organ accompaniment (W.H.Gabb) D LX1610 
a - ear my words, Ye people (Second Part) with Organaccompaniment (W.H.Gabb) D 
5 * Hear my words, Ye people (Third Part) with Organ accompaniment (W.H.Gabb) D LXI6I1 
6 9 ear my words, Ye people (Conclusion) with Organaccompaniment (W.H. Gabb) D 
7 Harwood O how glorious (First Part) with Organ accompaniment L. Dakers) C LX1612 
8 o O how glorious (Conclusion) with Organ accompaniment L. Dakers) C 
9 Wood Glory and Honour and Laud unaccompanied C LX1613 
20 Moeran Jubilate Deo in E flat with Organ accompaniment (L. Dakers) C 
21 Bullock Give us theWings of Faith, with Organ accompaniment (Allan Wicks) F LBI47 
22 Goss if we believe that Jesus died, with Organ accompaniment (Dr. Osborne Peasgood) E 


A leaflet Ap ema Series No. 370) containing notes on each of the recorded items by Dr. Fellowes is available 


Price 6d. per co 


Recorded nr» a4 the auspices of the British Council. Columbia LX1604-13 (12 in., £4 19s. 7d.). LBI47 (10 in., 6s.). 


The works arranged by Dr. Fellowes are also scored by him 
The words to the majority of these Anthems =“ < omy r: — of Anthems (Revised Edition, 1946), published by 
ovello o. Lt 


John Taverner c. 1495-1545 
Richard Farrant d. 1580 
William Byrd 1543-1623 
Thomas Morley 1557-1602 
George Kirbye 1565-1633 
Peter Philips c. 1580-c. 1640 
Adrian Batten c. 1590-1637 
John Blow 1648-1708 
Ernest Bullock 1890- 


The amount of time that passes between 
the successive issues of An Anthology of English 
Church Music makes it impossible to be 
certain that the high standard a choir may 
have reached in its last recording will be 
maintained in its next: and so (as in 
ratings of film and radio stars) there is 
constant change at and near the top of the 
poll! Thus, St. Paul’s seems to have had a 

good lot of trebles when these discs were 
calle and there are no such lapses as we 
had in Wesley’s The Wilderness in the last 
series. This choir starts the new series off 
well with Morley’s Nolo mortem Peccatoris, 
an anthem of grave beauty on a text con- 
cerning the submission of the Saviour on 
the Cross. Their other contribution is 
Parry’s cantata-like anthem, Hear my words 
ye people (and we do hear a good many of 
them !) which begins with a fine and well- 
recorded organ solo, includes a too heavily 
recorded baritone solo and also a treble one 
(in which the soloist has a little trouble with 
his low notes, but otherwise does well) and 
concludes with a hymn to one of Parry’s 
fine tunes, and a grand Amen. 

All this comes out very well. The ends of 
the sides—and the work requires both sides 
of two discs—show how prolonged the echo 
is in the Cathedral and how well Dr. Dykes 
Bower and his forces cope with it. 

King’s College’s acoustics have always 
proved difficult, and this time the balance 
is poor in the Taverner and Byrd motets, in 
which the lower voices are unduly prom- 
inent. It is sad that Byrd’s glorious motet 
Justorum animae is not better recorded ; but 


Henry Purcell 1658-1695 
William Boyce 1710-1779 
Jonathan Battishill 1738-1801 
S. S. Wesley 1810-1876 
Hubert Parry 1848-1918 
Basil Harwood 1859-1949 
Charles Wood 1866-1926 
John Goss 1800-1! 

E. J. Moeran 1894-1950 


even if it had been I do not think it would 
show the trebles had caught the celestial 
feeling of the descending phrases to the 
words “‘in pace’. The Batten anthem, on 
the same side of the disc, begins with some 
poor intonation and should not have been 
passed. I was also disappointed in West- 
minster Abbey’s contribution. Blow’s 
Magnificat sounds dull and the inner parts 
of Byrd’s Exsurge quare obdormis Domine ? are 
rather blurred, nor is the Purcell wholly 
satisfactory. Are choirmen becoming de- 
vitalised ? Too often in this series they 
seem toneless and over-refined. 

Kirbye’s Vox in Rama, a very beautiful 
motet, is much better sung and recorded 
than the other pieces done by Westminster 
Abbey. 

The Canterbury Choir were singing very 
well when these discs were made and there 
is plenty of body in their tone and an echo 
which behaves itself. I enjoyed all their 
performances and also those of the Choir 
of York Minster, who enunciate their words 
in Boyce’s Oh, where shall wisdom be found 
with remarkable clarity. 

The trebles of St. George’s Choir produce 
excellent tone in Harwood’s well-wrought 
anthem, O how glorious, but the men are 
weak, This anthem seems to me the best of 
the modern pieces. — 

This can only be a hasty review of the 
new issue which, like its predecessors, is 
uncven in achievement. Canterbury and 
St. Paul’s head the list for excellence this 
time ; but if the other choirs are not so 
successful they do show that the general 
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standard is nothing to be ashamed of. One 
must also make every allowance, so far as 
the recording engineers’ work is concerned, 
for the acoustic difficulties encountered. 
A studio would, of course, give far better 
results as regards clarity: but there is no 
doubt that most people like to hear these 
choirs on their own ground and are willing 
to accept inequalities for that satisfaction. 
The late Dr. E. H. Fellowes has, as before, 
provided useful notes on each piece and a 
foreword to the whole. A.R. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


DELIBES. Fantaisie aux divins men- 
songes from “ Lakmé’’. 

MASCAGNI. __ Sicilienne from ‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana’’. Edmond Clément 
(tenor). H.R.S. 1116 (10 in., 14s.). 


The records of Clément are in much 
demand among discriminating collectors, 
and they turn up all too rarely. He pos- 
sessed all the virtues of the French operatic 
school—a sensitivity, a refinement of style 
and excellent diction, and the faults which 
are common to so many French tenors are 
conspicuous by their absence. Of course, 
he is completely at ease in the air from 
Lakmé, and sings this with an _ unsur- 
passed style and an admirable delicacy. 
The Siciliana from Cavalleria Rusticana 
does not show him at his best. He sings it 
rather hurriedly and without the elegance 
which De Lucia gave to it, and if another 
example of his singing from French opera 
could have taken its place it would have 
made the disc more attractive. 


The dubbing is not so satisfactory in this 
instance, and the originals, which were 
presumably “‘ hill and dale ’’ recordings, do 
not compare with the quality of his needle- 
cut discs. However, the Lakmé air is 
not often met with, and certainly the sing- 
ing on this side is of a standard seldom 
heard to-day. j.F. 


FLOTOW. The last rose of summer 
from Marta ’’. 
MEYERBEER. Ah mon fils from “‘ Le 
 Prophéte’’. Eleanora de Cisneros 
J (mezzo-soprano). H.R.S. 1115B (10 in., 
14S.). 

I have given the titles as shown on the 
record labels, but of course, ‘‘ The last 
rose of summer ’’ was not by Flotow; it 
was appropriated by him and used in the 
opera Marita. The words by 
Thomas Moore, and the tune is an old 
Irish air of unknown origin. Both these - 
recordings, which are reasonably successful 
dubbings of “hill and dale’’ originals, 
show off the famous singer’s voice to 
excellent advantage, and as her needle-cut 
discs are great rarities, these can be 
recommended for inclusion by discrimin- 
ating collectors. Jj.F. 


These Historical Records are available 
from J. R. McKay, 17 Barlogan Avenue, 
Glasgow, S.W.2. (If three records or less 


are ordered, add seven shillings for shipping 
costs. Four or more records post free). 
Collectors may, however, prefer to obtain 
them from one or two specialist dealers. 
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OPERATIC 


BELLINI. Ah! non credea mirarti from 
**La Sonnambula,” Act III. 

VERDI. Pace, pace, mio Dio from “ La 
Forza del Destino”’”’, Act IV. Rina 
Gigli (soprano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Enrico Sivieri). H.M.V. 
DB21619 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

It must have been a handicap as well as 
help to the singer to be the daughter of the 
most ‘‘ golden ”’ tenor of the era. I often 
feel Rina Gigli has been rather unfairly 
dismissed because she did not instantly and 
always exhibit the golden inheritance from 
her father’s voice. The recording here is 
favourable and the accompanying by the 
Philharmonia is most helpful and poetic. 
The A minor aria sung by Bellini’s heroine 
as she walks in her sleep is a lovely and 
touching aria. Toti Daj Monte, and more 
recently Pagliughi and Carosio have all 
made it affectingly, though the last two do 
not add the cheerful “‘ Ah non giunge ” 
which tops it off when the heroine (and the 
house) wakes up. Signorina Gigli confines 
herself to the slow aria and really sings it 
quite prettily, sounding genuinely “ far 
away " and sleepy, without being “‘ dozy ” 
—whereas others often sound very wide 
awake. The prayer from Forza is less well 
done: though again the phrasing has been 
studied with care. But under pressure the 
tune quickly becomes unbeautiful, there is 
a tendency to finish notes off with a little 
push and some of that “ almost sharp ” 
intonation which I believe Italian audiences 
actually like. The usual dramatic finish of 
the aria, with its minatory “ Keep off the 
Grass’ and thrilling six-four, is not in- 
cluded here. P.H.-W. 


*BELLINI. Recit.: Svanir le voci. 
Cavatina: Meco all’ altar di Venere 
from “‘ Norma ’’, Act 1. Gino Penno 
(tenor), Angelo Mercuriali (tenor). 

*xVERDI. Recit.: O inferno. Aria: 
Sento avvampar nell’ anima from 
“Simon Boccanegra”’, Act 2. Di 
quella pira from “Il Trovatore”’, 
Act 3. Gino Penno (tenor). Chorus 
and Orchestra conducted by Antonio 
Narducci. Decca LW5111 (10 in., 
18s. o4d.). 

It is no use pulling governessy faces about 
Italian tenor recitals. If the LP Recital is 
new terror, there have always been plenty 
of hard things said about the lesser inter- 
pretors of heroic parts in grand opera. Let 
no one think that yelling is something which 
was unknown to the Golden Age of Song. 
(See Shaw’s “‘ Music in London ”’.) I can’t 
wholly recommend this disc as a pleasurable 
experience, but it gives us a very good idea 
of a tenor much in demand in Italy and 
currently in New York. If the artistic 
personality suggested is not very interesting, 
the voice itself is not merely awe-inspiring, 
trumpet-toned ; it is, unlike, say, that of 
Signors X and Y, used with some general 
appreciation of the fact that what does for 
Pinkerton may not do for Pollione of the 
Roman Guard. There is an iron and rather 
deadly, inflexible quality about this singing 
at its worst—which you can hear at the 
end of the absurdly fast ** Di quella pira ” 
where the last note is not so much sung as 
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clenched in a kind of bulldog vice, so that 
one wonders if the singer can ever stop 
without doing himself an injury: an ugly, 
not a thrilling sound. On the other hand 
there’s a real heroic ring, not at all to be 
sneezed at, in such pieces as Gabriel’s aria 
from Simone Boccanegra, though there the 
orchestra sounds too distant to give the 
proper perspective. In the Norma extract, 
Pollione’s first entry and self-explanations, 
the orchestra is good, there is a second 
Roman soldier to ask the questions and 
express dismay, and a full chorus of Druids 
heard approaching to a march which 
suggests not priests nor even the hippy swing 
of the Guards, but some strange, dwarfish 
infantry with a three-inch stride ! When we 
get a complete Norma I shall hope for a 
more yielding and gracious Pollione. Mean- 
while this scene would win applause. 


P.H.-W. 
*«DONIZETTI. Betly. 


Betly Angelica Tuccari (sop.) 
Daniele Giuseppe Gentile (ten.) 
Max Nestore Catalani (bar.) 


N Chorus and Orchestra of Societa 


del Quartetto, Rome (Giuseppe 
Morelli). Nixa PLP585 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This little one act opera has much the 
same story as Adam’s ‘‘ Le Chalet” or 
for that matter “‘ L’Elisir d’amore’”’. The 
ingredients are a rustic faint-hearted swain, 
a saucy and dominant maiden who makes 
the wooing difficult and the arrival of a 
troup of soldiers whose way with the gir's, 
especially that of the baritone sergeant- 
figure, puts new heart into the reluctant 
countryman. The modest piece is full of 
charm, and the Swiss song in which the 
heroine introduces herself, her simple 
manners and her simple love of life—to 
say nothing of a few yodellings—has already 
won many admirers in the admirable single 
78 by Maria Carosio. Here the soprano 
Tuccari also sings it charmingly, with a 
deal of sly wit and a real idea of what is 
wanted in stretching the vocal line. The 
voice sounds young, though for some tastes 
a little hard and thin. But then the whole 
recording is rather waspish, lively though 
the performance. The tenor has less to do 
than the soprano, but this small voice, a 
genuine “ vocetina’’, is again quite nicely 
used, if you don’t ask too much in the way 
of quality. The baritone is a somewhat 
immature artist, but serves adequately to 
suggest the bluff intruder. The conductor 
knows his business and the chorus and 
orchestra are generally up to standard. 

As the conductor, soprano and baritone 
are the same as those heard in this piece in 
the recent visit of the “‘ Teatro comico della 
citta di Roma ”’ to Sadlers Wells, I think it 
fair to make it plain that the standard here 
is quite superior ; not the wretched “ all 
at sea ’’ style we heard in the theatre. 

P.H.-W. 


Miniature Scores 

The following miniature scores have been 
received from Messrs. Ernst Eulenberg, Dean 
Street, London, W.1. C. P. E. Bach: Concerto 
in A minor (5s.). Haydn: String Quartets, Op. 9, 
Nos. 2, 3 and 6 (2s. 3d. each). Rossini: J/ Turco 
in Italia—Overture (3s. 6d.). Schubert: String 
Quartet, Op. 125, No. 1 (2s. 6d.). Viotti: 
Violin Concerto No. 22 (5s. 6d.). 
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*MASCAGNI. Cavalleria Rusticana. 


Santuzza Elena Nicolai (mezzo-sop.) 


Lola Laura Didier (mezzo-sop.) 
Lucia Annamaria Anelli (cont.) 
Turiddu) Mario del Monaco (ten.) 
Alfio Aldo Protti (bar.) 


Chorus and Orchestra conducted 
by Franco Ghione. 


*xOPERATIC RECITAL. Nel verde 
maggio from “ Loreley ”’ (Catalani) ; 
Hai ben ragione from Tabarro”’ ; 
Nessun dorma from ‘“ Turandot ”’ ; 
Una parola sola : Or son sei mesi 
from ‘* La Fanciulla del West’? ; Che 
gelida manina from “ La Bohéme ” 
(Puccini) ; Colpito qui m/’avete : 
Un di allazzurro spazio from 
Chénier”’ (Giordano). Mario 
del Monaco (tenor), Chorus and 

_ Orchestra conducted by Franco 

J  Ghione. Decca LXT2928-9 (two 
I2 in., 72s. 11d.). 


I know the danger in criticism of rating 
too low the second performance of a work 
you have only just finished hearing done by 
someone else. And if I rate the new Decca 
Cav. lower than the H.M.V. version it is, 


I am careful to point out, not because I 


exhausted critical enjoyment on the earlier 
set. I have been playing one against the 
other back and forth. My neighbours must 
be getting tolerably familiar with the tune 
of the intermezzo by now. But nothing 
changes my opinion that the H.M.V. set 
with Bjérling outclasses this Decca version, 
except in one particular: the enunciation 
of the words is clearer on Decca, and this is 
hardly surprising. For the performers are 
singing in their own language. And it is a 
point in Decca’s favour. Every word of the 
quarrel for instance is distinct, which is 
certainly not so in the Milanov-Bjérling 
version, Milanov offending in this way too 
in her scene with Alfio. But as a Santuzza 
I still prefer her. Elena Nicolai has one of 
those beefy, beautiful Italian mezzo-soprano 
voices. At its best, as in parts of ‘* Voi lo 
sapete ’’, it is a magnificent sounding organ, 
vibrant, passionate, beautifully placed 
(whence the clearness of the words). But 
how odd it is that the Italians, the most 
innately musical and artistic of all European 
peoples, should display such strange lapses 
of taste. Is it simply that they do not mind, 
or do not think, or feel that if Signora 
Nicolai is not in the best of voice, well, 
there are thousands of other lovely mezzos 
to pick from ? At all events, throughout the 
work this Santuzza alternates lovely firm 
singing with noises which grow almost 
unbearable with repetition. She will sing 
a phrase—“‘ non mi lascia ”’, for instance— 
with splendid shaping, intensity and tone ; 
ten seconds later when the identical phrase 
returns she breaks it up into a wild, squally 
series of “ judder”’ notes. At times this 
lovely voice rattles horribly. As I said at 
the time, Milanov on H.M.V. is not 


innocent in the matter, but at least most of 
her singing is free from judder, whereas one 
never knows when it is going to afflict 
Signora Nicolai, who often, it is clear, 
shakes because she cannot help it, but also 
myseriously sometimes seems to shake 
because it strikes her as a way of expressing 
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RECORDS FOR 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCES IN STRICT TEMPO : 
JIMMY SHAND 


and his Band 


WHICH “PASTORAL”? 


BEETHOVEN’S “ Pastoral’? Symphony has now been 
recorded on LP no fewer than nine times: Beecham, 
, Furtwangler, Karajan, Kleiber (old version), Kleiber 
(new version), Klemperer, Scherchen, Steinberg or 
Toscanini—which is to be YOUR choice? If, on any 
weekday, you can spare about six hours, there is nothing 
to prevent you from arriving at The Gramophone Exchange 
F one morning at 10 o’clock in order to listen to them all, 
; one after another. (We shall be glad to send out for 
’ some refreshment at lunch-time, should you forget to 
. bring your own sandwiches.) However, a somewhat less 
: arduous approach would be to obtain from us a free 


sample copy of ““CRITIQUE”’ for May, 1954 (if you 


write, please do not forget to enclose a stamped, addressed Eightsome Reel - - - - E1491 
envelope of reasonable size), which contains a review of She’s owre young to marry yet; 
the two latest versions—Karajan and Toscanini—incor- F3444 


porating a general survey of the “ Pastoral situation ”’ 
: to date. The Household Brigade — Two Step; 
y 
a 


Kiss me quick my mither’s coming—Reel F3455 
Rouken Glen (trad.); 

Gay Gordons - - - F3459 
The Glasgow Hjghlanders—Strathspey; 

Rory O’More—Jig - - 
Merrily Dane’d the Quaker’s Wife —Jig; 
The Cumberland Reel - - - F3467 


** CRITIQUE,” a monthly review devoted exclusively to 
gramophone records of good music, is read by music 
lovers in every corner of the English-speaking world. 


*¢ CRITIQUE ” does not contain any advertising matter 
t and, except for a short Editorial dealing with questions 
| of general interest, all its space is filled with reviews of 
the latest record issues: Long-Playing, Medium Play, 
Extended Play 45 r.p.m., Short Playing 45 r.p.m. and 
Short Playing 78 r.p.m. discs. 


F346) 
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** CRITIQUE ” is primarily intended as a guide for 
record collectors. By frank and unbiased criticism it 
aims to discourage such collectors from wasting their 
money on unworthy discs and to draw their attention to 
issues likely to provide lasting satisfaction. 


OLDE-TYME DANCING : 
SYDNEY THOMPSON 


CRITIQUE ” is written by enthusiasts, for enthusiasts. and his Olde-Tyme Dance Orchestra 


Using only the best and most up-to-date equipment, its 
contributors are able to judge the technical excellence of 
any disc by the most exacting standards. At the same 
time, the musical qualities of each record remain their 
. prime concern, because they realise that an outstanding 


Gay Gordons; 
Doris Waltz - - - - - R324) 


Barn Dance; 


CO mF OW DO 


o-day’s top-grade High-Fidelity recording becomes , 
tomorrow’s commonplace. Military Two-Step; 

P PrideofErin - - - = R3228 
CRITIQUE ” costs only 6d. per month and the latest Barn Dance Medley No. 2; 
issue, which may be tdken as typical, contains some St. George’s Waltz - ‘ ‘ - E11479 


An annual subscription, inclusive of supplements and 
postage, costs 8s. 6d. 


“CRITIQUE” 


For details of further 78 r.p.m. Records see the Parlophone Catalogue. 
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OUTSTANDING 
RECORDINGS 


We would like to acknowledge the splendid work 
of the Westminster Recording Company Inc. 
of New York, whose co-operation with us has 
produced, amongst others, the outstanding 
record — Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast’’. 


“On no account should any of 


these superb records be mussed’’ 
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NLP 904. Belshazzar’s Feast. The Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra. London Philharmonic 
Choir. Conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Dennis Noble, Baritone. 


“This is an excellent account of a brilliantly-coloured work and we urge everyone to 
hear it.” E.M.G. Monthly Letter, March, 1954. 


WLP 5047. Fantasia in F Minor, Op. 103. Marche caracteristique in C Major, Op. 121. Rondo 
in A Major, Op. 107. Rondo in D Major, Op. 138. Paul Badura-Skoda and Joerg Demus, piano. 


“It is good to have Schubert’s great F Minor Fantasia recorded in such a lovely perfor- 
mance ; thisis a work worthy to rank with the Grand Duo as one of the greatest things 
in four-hand literature.” E.M.G. Monthly Letter, October, 1953. 


WLP 5108. Symphony No. 6 in F Major, Op. 68. “‘ Pastoral.” Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera. Conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 


“The recording is extremely good. forward, clear, and rich. 
eee Lhisis unquestionably the most rec astoral.”? Gramophone, January, 1954. 


WLP 5125. Cantata No. 84—‘‘ Ich Bin Vergnugt.” Cantata No. 106—*‘ Actus Tragicus.” 
Magda Laszlo, Hilde Réssl-Majdan, Alfred Poell, Akademie Choir. Vienna State Opera Orchestra. 
Conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 


“ This is a very lovely record... This record is a sheer delight and is recommended 
with the greatest possible enthusiasm.” E.M.G. Monthly Letter, March, 1954. 


WLP 6206. ‘‘ Don Pasquale.” 
Melchiorre Luise (bass) Scipio Colombo (baritone) Juan Oncina (tenor) 
Lina Aymaro (soprano) Josef Schmiedinger (tenor) 
The Vienna Kammerchor. Reinhold Schmidt. Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera. Argeo Quadri. 


“ Nixa’s Don Pasquale (two discs) is the most enjoyable of the Italian comic operas 
available on disc.” Sunday Observer, November 29, 1953. 


WLP 5089. Symphony No. 7 in A Major. Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted by Hermann . 
Scherchen. 


WLP 5168. Concerto No. 1 in E Flat Major. Concerto No. 2 in A Major. Edith Farnadi (piano). 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 


WLP 5096. Symphony No. 4 in F Stine Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. 


WLP 5169. Ballade in G. Minor, Op. 23. Ballade in F Major, Op. 38. Ballade in A Flat Major, 
Op. 47. Ballade in F Minor, Op. 52. Ginette Doyen (piano). 


LLP 8026. Symphony in A Minor. 
PRINCE LOUIS FERDINAND. Rondo for Piano and Orchestra. Otto A. Graef 
(piano). The Frankenland State Symphony Orchestra conducted by Erich Kloss. 
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with the 


: HE RECITAL is the instrument of established 
reputation. Performance and appearance are 
e in perfect harmony, setting a standard unexcelled by 
instruments of far higher cost. For years to come, 
the RECITAL will enrich the quality of your 
recordings—adding tone”? to your home, in 

every sense. 


tone 


Garrard 3-speed Record Changer 


Amplifier critically matched to pick-up and 
speaker and embodying negative feedback. 


Treble and bass boost controls in addition 
to volume control. 


10-inch high- flux speaker in acoustic 
chamber. 


Graceful walnut-finished Cabinet. 


PLAYDISC 


A compact model with incredible performance for 
its size and weight. Its features include Garrard 
3-speed motor unit, plug-in pick-up head, spring 
mounting, elliptical speaker and high quality 


amplifier. S. inc. tax 


MODEL A375 


Fitted with the Garrard 3-speed auto- 
matic changer RC7SA for 78, 334 or 
45 r.p.m. Outstanding features 
include plug-in turnover pick-up, 
elliptical speaker, and _ specially 
designed amplifier. Centre pillar for 
r.p.m. supplied as an extra. 


GNS. inc. tax 


1954 


| 


RECORD CHANGER 
Garrard RC75A 3-speed 
automatic, or the RC80 
can be supplied at ‘small 
extra cost. 


PICK-UP 

Decca lightweight, high- 
fidelity interchangeable 
plug-in heads are normally fitted. The Garrard 
turnover type can alternatively be supplied. - 


Ask your Dealer for complete details of the full 
range of TRIXETTE quality Gramophones, or write 
for descriptive leaflets to the sole manufacturers: 


The TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 

Maple Place, Tottenham Coup¢ Road, London, 

Tel.;: MUSeum 5817 Cables: Trixadio, London 
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the emotion under which the heroine is 
supposed to be labouring. 

Signor Del Monaco is well cast as 
Turridu: his magnificent power and rather 
bullying way with a phrase conjure up well 
the Don Juan of this Sicilian village. 
Elegance you will not find attempted, but 
there is plenty of ** go”’ and even when he 
does not quite bring off what he meant to 
do, the intention was, one feels, from the 
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note at the end: I think the aria wants it.) 
There is no chorus, of course. ‘* Che 
gelida manina”’ is hardly a poetic dream 
and it’s strange how little “smile” this 
tenor gets into such things as “E come 
vivo? Vivo!” All the same it is rather 
magnificent—such a voice. Whatever one 
regrets, it is difficult not to feel some sort of 
affection for this tenor—after all. 
P.H.-W. 


heart. In the Siciliana which punctuates |/ 4;SMETANA. The Bartered Bride. 


the prelude and is sung behind the curtain 
the marvellous effect which can be obtained 
by a morendo at the end, before the orchestra 
crashes in again, is not even attempted, but 
the singer has been placed very far back (as 
Bjérling was not, not enough to my liking) 
and can be heard raising the roof at the 
back of the dressing rooms to good effect. 
Del Monaco is good in the quarrel and less 
lachrymose than one feared in the farewell 
to Mother. (The Santuzza, by the way, has 
a tremendous fit of blubbering after her 
**Vamara Pasqua’”’: a parting shot which 
can and should do all, without bars of boo- 
hooing.) Protti is no great shakes as Alfio: 
a curious wooden patch in his voice 
intrudes on the notice at repeated hearings. 
The chorus is decidedly less good and 
sometimes less well balanced, too, than in 
the H.M.V., where the expert Robert 
Shaw chorale miss no point. Here, there 
are some untidy entries, though in fairness 
the chorus, like the principals, sound highly 
authentic. The screams at the end are 
bloodcurdling. 

The conductor takes the famous old 
music steadily, with longish pauses between 
episodes and no very fiery urgency; a 
quality which would, I think, have con- 
sorted better with the rather coarse singing : 
one would then have said, “ Vulgar, may 
be, but, by Jove, what gusto! ” 

This set is not coupled to a Pag., so that 
of the two discs the one containing sides 
two and three gives you almost as much of 
the opera as you want; i.e. from the 
Easter Hymn to the end of the work. Side 
one is backed with another operatic recital 
by the tenor—for good measure. He is at 
his best here in the Chénier aria, where sheer 
declamation is not out of place (he fairly 
shouts *‘ Ecco la bellezza della vita” at 
us or Madeleine I suppose ; I like it more 
caressingly done, but at least one wouldn’t 
like to argue the point with this poet). Del 
Monaco is at his worst in the gracious 
lyrical Loreley romance, in which, when 
he comes to a triplet, he simple gives three 
sort of coughs. It is interesting to have the 
snippet from Jl Tabbaro, which provides a 
sizable reminiscence of the yearning tune 
which runs through the work, symbolic of 
Georgette’s longing to escape. Puccini is 
more Del Monaco’s line evidently. The 
Golden West piece not so hackneyed, and 
the Turandot remind me a little of Alessandro 
Valente’s exertions, except that Del Monaco 
has a much more beautiful lower register. 
He stakes his all on some stupendous yelling 
here and if that is how you like it, well— 
here they are. The end of ‘“* Nessun 
dorma’”’ finds him determined to hang 
onto some note at all costs, but it isn’t the 
one most tenors choose! (I myself don’t 
agree with those who object to any held. 


Krusina V. Bednar (bar.) 
Ludmila S. Stepanova (sop.) 
Mayenka M. Musilova (sop.) 
Micha Z. Otava (bass) 


Hata M. Vesela-Kabelacova 


(mezzo-sop.) 


Vasek O. Kovar (ten.) 
Jenik I. Zidek (ten.) 
Kecal K. Kalas (bass) 
Principal K. Hruska (ten.) 
Esmeralda J. Pechova (sop.) 
Indian L. Mraz (bass) 


Chorus and Orchestra of The 
Prague National Theatre (Jaroslav 
Vogel). Supraphon SPLVg1-3 (three 
12 in., 109s. 4d.). Text in English only 
available from Boosey & Hawkes, 
Regent Street, London, W.1, price 
2s. 6d. 

There seems to be a “jinx” on the 
recordings of this most lovable Czech 
masterpiece. | Even the Kubelik and 
Beecham extracted ** numbers ”’ leave some- 
thing to be desired; and of the two abridged 
versions made in Czechoslovakia since the 
war both were distinguished by some lovely 
singing (Benni Blachut as the tenor in Esta 
version and Nordenova as the soprano in 
Ultraphon one) and for this, those lucky 


enough to possess odd records were quite 


prepared to overlook the rather primitive 
standard of recording. I would make my 
own position clear in the matter: i.e. I 
would never reject a fine performance, 
because the recording were indifferent, or 
prefer a poor performance marvellously 
captured on wax, for that last reason alone. 
At the same time there is something called 
Gresham’s Law (isn’t it ?) or something at 
least which assures us that the Better is the 
enemy of the merely Good. The standard 
set by such issues as the Decca Romeo make 
one fussy. The better the machine the 
more blemishes it shows up, unless one 
makes patient experiments to get the focus 
just right: whereupon this recording can 
be made to sound splendid ; rather like a 
precious broadcast which with coaxing 
eventually comes through tingling with 
life. Much top cut and delicate volume 
adjustments are needed and the risk of 
** surface ’ and distortion still lurks. But 
the performance comes through with dash 
and the real authentic timbre. German 
performances always gave the wrong 
texture. Here the Czech language and way 
of singing are cardinal ingredients. The 
size and ardour of this village wooing 
delight us. I particularly recommend the 
reconciliation of the lovers half-way through 
side 6. This may not be “show” orch- 
estral playing, nor the best imaginable 
singing. There is nothing quite to equal 
Blachut in the Etsa extracts, but K. Kalas, 
the bass, is the same as in that set in the role 
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of Kecal the Marriage Broker and very 
splendid he sounds in the second act duet 
with Jenik (who is not so good here). 
There are no dislikeable voices here, unless 
it is the hooty Hata, but that comic con- 
tralto peasant part is conventionally sung 
like this. More depends on that attractive 
pair of star crossed lovers, Mary and Johnny 
as the label calls them (no doubt that is 
more intelligent to “‘ English ’’ these names 
than merely to write Marenka. What one 
really wants to know is that it is pronounced 
Mah-shenka, if one is trying to follow with 
a libretto or even a score). The soprano 
acts well in character and evidently feels 
the part down to her finger-tips. Comparing 
her to such people as Jurinac or Nordenova 
one is bound to say she sings less wistfully 
and with less variety and has some difficulty 
with high notes: but it is all the same a 
taking assumption ; the middle of the voice 
is attractive: there is warmth and passion : 
the two famous arias are well enough done 
to charm. The tenor solos are less satis- 
factory. Zidek forces distressingly, though 
the timbre is right for the part and it is 
customary to allow a good deal of latitude 
in the actual singing, when the singer really 
manages to sound like a peasant in love. 
The love scenes on sides one and six are 
done with such rhythm, feeling and in- 
fectious glee that considerations of bel canto 
or even perhaps flawless intonation are 
easily forgotten. 

The chorus is a splendid body, who really 
sound as if they were enjoying it. A pity 
that one of their best moments occurs at 
the end of Act 11 where the quality of the. 
record in its last laps is very poor: but the 
punch and the enthusiasm of the famous 
“‘curtain”’ are transmitted through the 
frying noise. The smaller parts are well 
done, not merely poor stuttering Vasek, but 
the so-called Principal ‘i.e. Fair manager) 
who is excellent in the “ Sir Bruin ”’ scene, 
as is also the Esmeralda ; and not least the 
two urchins who warn the company of © 
the arrival of the “ bear ”’. 

In short, though this is a difficult record- 
ing by our standards and though in spite 
of cautious adjustment you may still hear 
some strange “‘ yawping ”’ high notes, the 
spirit of the work is so well captured that 
one ends by feeling thoroughly grateful. 
Perhaps Suraphon will feel encouraged to 
give us some other operas from this part 
of the world. P.H.-W. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


SHAKESPEARE. Behold, I have a 
J weapon. Soft you ; a word or two 
before you go from “ Othello”’, 
Act V, Scene II. Most potent, grave, 
and reverend signiors . Her father 
lov’d me; oft invited me from 
** Othello ’”’, Act I, Scene III. I had 
been happy if the general camp 
from “‘ Othello ”’, Act III, Scene III. 
Read by Anthony Quayle. H.M.V. 
C4248 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). By permission 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
It is unnecessary to say that Anthony 
Quayle speaks Othello’s lines with great 
insight, imagination, and technical assur- 
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ance. Only once or twice did I detect a 
slightly too civilised intonation in the voice 
—some lack here and there of that direct 
simplicity behind which lies a _ coiled 
elemental passion that was so moving and 
remarkable a feature of the London pro- 
duction of Orson Welles of a year or two 
back. ‘* Most potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors ’’ might, I think, have been a little 
more prophetic of the wrath to come, a 
trifle more naive, perhaps. And the terrible 
cry “‘ Desdemona, Desdemona ”’ at the end 
of ‘* Behold, I have a weapon ”’, although 
finely realised by Mr. Quayle, could be 
even more wild and despairing—it ought 
really to sound like the howl of a wounded 
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beast. On the other hand, the famous 
lines “‘I had been happy if the general 
camp” (which, of course, relates to 
Othello’s occupation) is superbly done in all 
its savage bitterness ; and the final ‘‘ Soft 
you ; a word ’’—one of the finest examples 
of Shakespearean rhetoric, in which, as 
T. S. Eliot pointed out, the character sees 
himself in a dramatic light, could not easily 
be bettered. Altogether, then, a noble issue, 
finely recorded, in which the odd criticism 
can at worst be regarded only a matter of 
personal predeliction. We all of us have 
our own ideas on the interpretation of a 
great work of art: it would be a poor world 
for everybody if we didn’t. B.J. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


By ANDREW PORTER 


EXTENDED PLAY 


N OW that Hayes are preparing a St. 
Bartholomew’s Day for 78s early next 
year, 45 is evidently destined to play an 
increasing role ; and there will hardly be 
any holding out against a three-speed motor 
in the future. This month’s EPs are a 
remarkably good batch: not one poor 
recording among them; no pre-echo at 
all; many improvements over earlier 78 
versions. 

The EP repertory already includes three 
different performances of the Overture to 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino—an overture 
variously rated as pot-pourri, or dignified 
as a “Leonora No. 4”. The earlier 
versions are those of Markevitch and 
Galliera, both with the Philharmonia ; 
the new one is by the N.B.C. Orchestra 
under Toscanini, on **7ER5021. Some 
may feel that the ‘“‘ Non mi lasciar ’’ tune 
is rather too hard-driven; but no one 
could deny that this is a very exciting 
performance, marvellously played, and 
splendidly recorded. I think it, un- 
questionably, the version to have now. 
The coupling is the Jnvitation to the Waltz, 
Weber orchestrated by Berlioz, and given 
a performance and recording of equally 
staggering merit. Surely the ’cello solo 
which opens it is a more elaborate form of 
Cuno’s ‘‘ Er war sonst stets getreu der 
Pflicht ” (page 332 miniature score), from 
the Finale of Freischiitz ? Is this intro- 
duction by Weber or by Berlioz ? 

Another overture, well conducted, played 
and recorded, is that to Humperdinck’s 
Hansel und Gretel, on *7ER5016. This 
overture has not been happy in recent 
78 versions ; though the recording of the 
EP is not absolutely superlative, it gives 
lively pleasure. The coupling is the ** Waltz 
of the Flowers from Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite—already a performance praised on 
78 and 3343—for this disc is made by Leopold 
Stokowski with his Symphony Orchestra. 
The Boston Pops under Arthur Fiedler 
turn up with two EP reissues, besides the 


EP considered elsewhere in this number . 


under ‘‘ First Reviews’’. One of them, 


7EG8o015, Waldteufel’s Estudiantina and 
Espana Waltzes, has not yet reached me. 
The other is a collection of Johann Strauss 
polkas: **Fledermaus (with a wonderful 
rhythm that will set its listeners dancing), 
the * Polka from Ritter Padsmdn, Thunder and 
Lightning (not immediate enough as a 
recording—the same fault marred the SP 
issue), and *IJm Krapfenwald’|—less sprightly 
than the Fledermaus polka, but prettily 
coloured by the calls of cuckoo and 
nightingale. 

Cuckoo and nightingale turn up again in 
Haydn’s Toy Symphony, which the Phil- 
harmonia play under George Weldon on 
*SED5509. The slow-movement cuckoo is 
somewhat. lacking in magic ; he gives two 
short separate blasts, non legato; and the 
quail tends to muff some calls in the Trio. 
But the nightingale is being managed by a 
most sensitive and accomplished player. 
The toys are very well balanced with the 
more orthodox instruments; the whole 
thing just lacks the sort of elegance and 
bubbling fun which a Beecham might have 
given to it. The coupling is a pleasing 
performance of the Bach-Walton Sheep may 
safely graze, with especially good playing of 
the solo violin (? Manoug Parikian). It is 
good to have this piece available without 
break. This disc represents a 12-inch plus 
a 10-inch 78. 

Other pieces which gain particularly 
from continuity are Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Debussy’s Nocturnes, played by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Alceo Galliera 
on SED5510. When No. 3 of the series, 
Sirénes, is added, these go on to a 10-inch 
LP disc. These pieces are labelled as 
** definitive version re-orchestrated by the 
composer ”’ ; is any other ever used nowa- 
days. *No. 1, Nuages, sounds more atmos- 
pheric than it did on the 78 disc—probably 
the result of more colourful orchestral 
recording. **No. 2, Fétes, is as brilliant 
as in its earlier form. 


Two of Karajan’s delightful performances 
of Viennese waltzes with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra turn on 
*SEL1505: Josef Strauss’s Spharenklange 
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and Transactionen. A Beecham coupling 
with the Royal Philharmonic, SEL1509, 
is less appropriately chosen: the **Cambiale 
di Matrimonio Overture, bewitchingly 
played ; and Chabrier’s Espana, which I 
have not been able to hear. 

Last month I mentioned the Polka, 
Furiant and Dance of the Comedians from 
Smetana’s Bartered Bride, on **7ER5010, 
played by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Kubelik. This month the *Overture 
by the same forces appears, on 7ER5015. 
Unfortunately it is backed by an unmagical 
performance of the Nocturne from Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer WNight’s Dream music. 
Perhaps the Smetana Overture should have 
had two stars; what sounded like a little 
rawness in the recording removed the 
second one. An unquestioned two-star is 
Borodin’s **Jn the Steppes of Central Asia, by 
the Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Lawrance Collingwood. This mono- 
thematic piece profits from continuity. Its 
coupling, the *Polka and Fugue from 
Weinberger’s Schwanda the Bagpiper, by the 
same team, is richly recorded, but some- 
times the inner parts seem a little porridgey, 
and the direction is not quite pointed 
enough. 

Lastly, one of those ‘“ mini-recitals ”’ 
which seem to deny the true purpose of EP, 
this one “ Highlights from Rigoletio”’ on 
7ER5023. Jan Peerce sings ‘*‘ Questo o 
quella’? and “La donna é mobile” in 
tones that are strong and sure, but not at 
all charming. Erna Berger, in “ Caro 
nome ”’, is efficient and accomplished, but 
there is no attempt to caress and spin out 
the phrases so that they shall ravish the ear. 
The Covent Garden Gilda, Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, may be far less even and sure, but 
she is at the same time far more ambitious 
in her treatment of the aria (and so more 
interesting) than Mme Berger. One 
further reissue, the Intermezzi from Cav, 
Pag, and Manon Lescaut, and the Cavalcata 
from Zandonai’s Juliet and Romeo, all on 
SED5512 and all played by the Covent 
Garden Orchestra under Franco Patané, 
has not yet reached me. 


IUM PLAY 


J**LW5106 is in effect a_ single-sided 
LP such as some people have been asking 
for: one side of LXT2822, a Wagner disc 
made by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Hans Knappertsbusch. This side is 
the Ride of the Valkyries and the Flying 
Dutchman Overture (the other is_ the 
Tannhduser Overture and Venusberg Music, 
which is continuous and so less suited to 
MP). This disc since its original LP 
publication has been my choice to show off 
a gramophone: a magnificently rich, 
resonant, clear, spacious recording, which 
has the incidental advantages of demon- 
strating superb orchestral playing and 
Wagner conducting as fine as one can hope 
to hear (advantages that are incidental, 
that is, from a hi-fi viewpoint). The MP 
edition is just as good. Nothing seems to 
get lost in those massive climaxes. 

fine recording is the Nutcracker 
Suite oni**LW5110, played by the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra under Fistoulari. 
Originally this was issued on LXT2611 
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with a second suite chosen by Fistoulari. 
Here, for those who want only the familiar 
eight numbers, is a deftly conducted, 
beautifully played and excellently recorded 
performance: obviously the version to buy 
now, for the Désormiére Capitel, with the 
Orchestre National, being a 10-inch LP, is 
unnecessarily expensive, while the very 
good Karajan on Columbia is wedded to a 
less attractive Water Must. 

No. 3 in B flat and No. 4 in F minor of 
Schubert’s Opus 142 set of Impromptus, in 
the Clifford Curzon recording, appear on 
**TW5108. These gentle, lilting, quasi- 
extempore performances, heard now for the 
eighth or ninth time, seem more bewitching 
on each playing; and this masterly handling 
of the keyboard has been perfectly recorded. 
Again, a record to use for demonstration, 
this time of faithful piano reproduction. 
No. 4 in my pressing is troubled by a slight 
surface noise—too slight even to ruffle 
enjoyment. Presumably Nos. 1 and 2 will 
now be similarly coupled on an MP. All 
four originally appeared on LXT2781. 
Another single LP side of piano music is 
Brahms’s Waltzes, Opus 39, played by 
Robert Weisz. Coupled with Schumann’s 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien, on LK4063, 
these were reviewed by L.S. last October. 
This young Geneva prize-winner does not 
seem to have established himself in this 
country ; his light-fingered treatment of 
the Brahms, almost feminine in its delicacy, 
affords evidence of a pleasant fancy and a 
nice ear for tonal shadings. I liked the LP, 
as a recording, better than L.S.; but in 
any case the MP, *LW5109, is even better. 


LONG PLAY 


While, in the section above, we see LPs 
split into two 10-inch microgrooves, in this 
section we consider two 12-inch Decca LPs 
which are the result of conflating four 
earlier 10-inch LPs: a process which, for 
those who want both of the works thus 
coupled, represents both a convenience 
(both in storing and playing without breaks) 
and a saving. And both of /these discs 
seem to me to be attractive.’ *LXT2916 
holds two Stravinsky pieces : the Symphony 
of Psalms, by the London Philharmonic 
Choir and Orchestra under Ansermet 
(formerly *LX3047, December, 1951), and 
the Firebird Suite, by the Suisse Romande 
Orchestra under Ansermet (formerly 
*LX3045, June, 1951). As nearly always, 
the Swiss conductor outclasses whatever 
rivals he may have in the field (including, 
in the case of the Firebird, the composer 
himself). The Firebird recording is improved 
from its earlier edition: the tape hum or 
roar which marred so many of the earliest 
LPs has been quite eliminated, without loss 
of brilliance in the tone colour, and the 
surface too is improved. The Symphony of 
Psalms is as good as it was before. Only 
the last shade of glitter keeps this disc from 
two-star category. 

*LXT2919 couples William Byrd’s Mass 
for Four Voices (formerly LX3046, June, 
1951) and Mass for Five Voices (formerly 
LXgo060, October, 1951), sung by the 


Fleet Street Choir under the late T. B. 
The same process of improve- 


Lawrence. 
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ment, both of surface and of background, 
has been effected ; and although critics 
complained, when these discs first appeared, 
that the pitch sank by as much as a semitone 
during the longer movements, this is a 
fault likely to be apparent only to those 
with absolute pitch (since the sinking is very 
gradual). And there is immense pleasure 
to be gained from these smooth, well- 
balanced, affectionate performances of two 
English masterpieces. It is a pity that 
Decca did not retain T. B. Lawrence’s own 
notes, which included interesting comment 
on the Latin pronunciation adopted (“ as- 
ken-dit ’’, kru-ki-fixus The new note 
seems to be designed for children—who 
will, however, not fail to notice that the 
words ‘“‘tertia est” and “una. . 
ecclesiam ” do not occur in the Creed. 

A third LP reissue is Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Maler Symphony, with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under the 


composer himself “i elefunken LGM65018). 


_Overtures 
**DXIgIO: 


3I 


This originally appeared on some very poor 
Telefunken SPs (reviewed by L.S. in 
June, 1951). The recording is improved 
almost beyond recognition in the LP form ; 
now it forms a serious rival to, but in the 
last resort is less well made than, the 
Cantelli recording with the N.B.C. Orches- 
tra, H.M.V. BLPioto (see L.S.’s review of 
the 78 edition in October, 1952, and 
H.F.’s of the LP in February, 1953). The 
composer’s own reading has, of course, 
considerable documentary importance ; 
but Cantelli makes the work far more 
exciting. 


78 R.P.M. 


The Overture to L’Jtaliana in Algeri, from 
Galliera’s LP collection of six Rossini 
(g33CX1006) turns on 

a delightfully pointed per- 
formance, precisely and wittily played by 
the Philharmonia, and excellently recorded. 


NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


One of the most difficult records I have been 
required to discuss for a long time is The Song 
of Easter backed by The Holy City by Adams, 


/ The Palms by Fauré, and Before the Crucifix by 


La Forge. It is recorded by Fred Waring and 
his Pennsylvanians Glee Club with orchestra 
and unnamed soloists on Brunswick LA8651. 
I am a little hypersensitive to such records. 
The Song of Easter is a symposium of phrases 
from, and snatches of, fourteen American 
Negro songs connected by a few well-known 
verses from the New Testament ; the whole, of 
course, concerning the period from the Last 
Supper to the Resurrection of Christ after 
His Crucifixion. All is very clearly dovetailed in 
to make a coherent and cohesive pattern, but 
I confess that my tendency is to recoil from it 
with some distaste. Others may react entirely 
differently. I hope they do. But for me the 
atmosphere is too highly sentimental, the fervour 
too synthetic and the emotional element too 
highly glazed and glossy to give either pleasure 
or inspiration. But this must please be taken as 
a purely personal reaction. The quality of 
performance and recording on both sides of the 
disc is excellent. 


vj More to my taste is a group of Negro Spirituals 


sung by Inez Matthews to the piano accom- 
paniments of Jonathan Brice on Nixa PLP580, 
but even here I find an uninterrupted diet of 
nearly an hour of such music to be rather 
indigestible. The twenty-one items are separ- 
ately banded so that no one need listen to the 
whole at one sitting, though long-playing 
records are surely primarily intended for this 
Pp e. In her choice of material Miss 
Matthews has done her best to avoid monotony 
but she has not succeeded entirely and it is only 
fair to say that I do not see how she could have 
done so. She is a mezzo-soprano with a very 
pleasant voice of good quality but her singing 
lacks the authenticity of, say, Paul Robeson. 
Both the settings and the singing are a little too 
sophisticated for my palate. 

I hope that readers will not think that I am 
suffering from either physical or mental 
indigestion but even at this risk I must continue 
in a state of lukewarmness. Russ Morgan and 
his Orchestra give us on Brunswick LA8654 
a selection called Blue Danube—A Collection of 


Viennese Waltz Favourites. The eight selected 
favourites are ‘‘ Blue Danube’’, “‘ Artist’s Life ”’ 
and Vienna Woods ”’ by Strauss, Dolores ”’ 
and “ Estudiantina’’ by Waldteufel, Lehar’s 
** Gold and Silver ’’, Drigo’s “‘ Valse bluette ”’ 
and the “ Barcarolle ’”’ from Offenbach’s Tales 
of Hoffmann. But surely in these days we ought 
not to be satisfied with truncated versions of the © 
waltzes of Strauss and others, where the 
orchestra plunges straight in to the waltz proper 
and completely ignores the lovely introductions 
which serve the same p e as the overture to 
to an opera. Neither do I personally like the 
*‘ Barcarolle ’’ played as a dance. But each to 
his taste. Doubtless many people prefer it so, 
just as many think that they “‘ know ”’ a great 
book after reading the Reader’s Digest, and all 
who do can be reassured that both playing and 
recording are first class even if the arrangements 
are a bit odd sometimes. 

Likewise I find the arrangements of a 
Tchaikovsky Fantasy and an Offenbach Fantasy by 


/ Mr. Robert Stolz, who conducts the Vienna 
_/ Symphony Orchestra (Decca LK4077), a 


little odd. In the Tchaikovsky he introduces 
bits from Symphony No. 4, the “ Serenade 
Melancolique”’, the “ March Slave”’, the 
Eugéne Onegin Waltz and four movements from 
** Casse Noisette’’, while Offenbach is com- 
prised of snippets from The Tales of Hoffmann, 
Orpheous in the Underworld, Fair Helen and The 
Grand Duchess of Gérolstein. They are amal- 
gamated into a continuous procession and not 
separately banded. Of the two the latter is, to 
my ears, much the more successful. Playing 
and recording again are excellent. 

Now for a brace of records about which I can 
enthuse. Under the title, Folk Songs from Many 
Lands, H.M.V. gives us eight songs sung by 
Engel Lund to the piano accompaniment of 
Ferdinand Rauter, and they are all taken’ 
from the two Engel Lund Books of Folk-Songs 
published by the Oxford University Press. 
** De Tolv Hellige Ting ”’ (Danish) is:a religious 
counting song. ‘“Stev Fra Telemarken”’ 


(Norwegian) is a girl’s love lament. “ Uti Var 
Hage ’’, in waltz rhythm, is a very charming 
garden love song. ‘“ Litlu Bornin Leika Sjer ”’ 
(Icelandic) tells of the happy children in late 
to pick blucberries. 
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““Guignolot de St. Lazot’’ (French) is sung at 
the Feast of St. Lazarus and is a wistful little 
song with a curiously plaintive final “‘ Hé! ho!” 
**Noel Provencal’’ (French), a carol, has an 
air of simple, almost childish, dignity. ‘“ Heute 
bin ich rot’’ (Austrian) is very affecting. It 
tells of a young girl meeting death calmly, 
peacefully and happily. Wiegenlied ”’ 
(German) is a lovely cradle song with the 
opening bars of which many will be familiar 
from one of Mozart’s sonatas. Whether Mozart 
borrowed the melody or whether the song 
emanated from the sonata is not known. The 
first four titles are on B.10708 and the last four 
on B.10709. Madame Lund is a great collector 
as well as a great singer of folk music and here 
she is perfect except that I should have preferred 
a less heavy vibrato in the lament from Tele- 
marken, but to stress this would be ungrateful 
and cavilling. Likewise Ferdinand Rauter, who 
arranged the accompaniments, is the perfect 
partner. 

Though expressly made to help those who 
have learned the texts of songs to sing them 
when no piano or pianist is available, a couple 
of H.M.V. records (C3788-g9) will, I fancy, be 


put to many other uses. The records are called 


German Song Melodies and contain twenty-eight ~ 


songs, many of them traditional and most of 
them very well known. The combination of 
instruments is unusual but remarkably effective. 
It is piano, ’cello, flute, clarinet and hcrn and 
the names Frederick Stone, Anthony Pini, 
John Francis, Frederick Thurston and 
Charles Gregory make it almost superfluous 
to speak of the quality of the performances. 
Many people will want these records just to 
listen to; teachers in schools will find them 
invaluable to use with percussion bands and for 
movement. Also they can be employed in 
primary schools for identifying the instruments 
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heard. With the records are given booklets 
containing the texts of the songs and additional 
copies of these for class use are obtainable at 
sixpence each from the Modern Language 
Association, 2 Manchester Square, London, 
W.1, under whose auspices the records have 
been made. 

Decca follows previous issues in the same 
series by publishing Highlights from H.M.S. 
Pinafore and The Sorcerer on one long-player 
(LK4078). These are, of course, taken from 
the tapes of the complete recordings by the 
D’Oyly Carte Company with the New 
Symphony Orchestra under Isodore God- 
frey and have all the virtues of and such faults 
as there are in the originals. This series fills 
admirably the need of those who do not want 
the whole operas, for most of the highlights and 
purple patches are included. 

For some obscure reason the light operas of 
Victor Herbert have never been appreciated at 
their true worth in England. Naughty Marietta 
is one of the best of them and a Capitol record- 
ing of excerpts is excellent in most respects. 
The soloists are Gordon MacRae, Marguerite 
Piazza and Katherine Hilgenberg with an 


unnamed orchestra under George Greeley 


(LC6663). It is a good successor to ‘‘ The 
Desert Song,’ The Student Prince”? and 
others but despite both book and music being 
of American origin I find a few pronunciations, 
particularly by Gordon MacRae, mildly 
irritating. For instance, I do not like“‘ comrade”’ 
pronounced with a short “a.” 

The Grenadier Guards’ Band is in ex- 
cellent form in two marches. The Standard of St. 
George and The Ambassador (Decca F10298). 
The former is by “‘ K. J. Alford ’’, of course, 
and the latter, which is chiefly distinguished for 
its piccolo obbligato in the middle section, is by 
the band’s conductor Major Harris. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE By ouiver KING 


Orchestral 


Usually, June is a month of nothing very 
outstanding in new popular issues; but this 
time there are some surprisingly good records 
from quarters not associated with anything 
startling. One of the choicest Leroy Anderson 
numbers is A Trumpeter’s Lullaby, issued on 
Bruns. 05038, and now reappearing unaccount- 
ably on 05282 with a different coupling, an 
appealing orchestral tango called The Girl In 
Satin. Two more similar numbers in tango 
tempo, but without the sensuous grace that 
characterises the real thing, are played other- 
wise acceptably enough by Geraldo and his 
Concert Orchestra on Philips PB282 ; they are 
called Starry Night and When The Lilac Blooms 
Again. Yet another is on Col. DB3482/SCM5r121 
by Jackie Brown and his Crchestra; it is 
Tahiti Tango, and it bears a very strong melodic 
resemblance to Blue. Tango. But that is not in 
itself a bad thing; I much prefer the slow, 
contemplative piano-over-soft-strings effect in 
the reverse, Until Sunrise, that make it for me the 
orchestral record of the month. Hard on its 
heels, as it were, though, comes the sequel to 
Frank Cordell’s Happy Hornblowers, known as 
Hornblowers’ Hayride, also by Meillear, who 
wrote the rather ordinary Latin-type number 
verso, Chiquita. This is not the 1928 waltz hit, 
by the way. The number is H.M.V. B10714, 


-and the rustic piece is every bit as good as its 
predecesser. 


I find the first record by Van Lynn and his 
Orchestra (Bruns. 05291) rather busy, and too 
much on the lines of Holiday For Strings to merit 
more than passing attention; the titles are 
Polka For Strings and Fiddles And Bows. Nor did 
I care much for the busy piano and same old 
ethereal choir in Douchka by Les Baxter’s 
group (Cap. CL14089), and still less for its 
mate, If You Were Mine, which, apart from some 
half-hearted quotes from Rhapsody In Blue, has a 
scant melodic line. Since this type of presenta- 
tion needs a good tune to get itself projected 
successfully, I’m afraid this is distinctly dis- 
appointing. Cyril Stapleton’s Orchestra 
battle manfully with the high seas in the 

“song”’ of that name (Decca F10308), but 
the seas are heavy as well as high and the result 
is pretty damp; the backing, Guadalcanal 
March, comes, as does the Song of the High Seas, 
from Richard Rogers’ score for the N.B.C. 
film ‘‘ Victory at Sea’’. 


Instrumental and Novelty 


The best I can find to say about Florian 
Zabach’s record of Solfeggio is that the vocal 
chorus sings lyrics that make sense. The rest is 
coarse-toned, like the. reverse, Callaghan’s 
Monkey (Bruns. 05275). To offset this, may I 
draw your attention to an inconspicuous little 
disc that slipped into the Polygon catalogue 
without any publicity ballyhoo, as discs often 
do, especially with smaller labels. It is played 
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simply by The Trio, consisting of Max Jaffa, 
Reginald Kilbey and Jack Byfield (P1112), and 
the alluring title is Moon Through The Trees. 
Sweet music for a warm summer evening, this. 
Call it corny teashop music if you will; it is 
nothing like that, really, but it falls so easily 
on a jaded ear, and after some of the discs I 
listen to but never mention, that ear gets 
pretty jaded, believe me. The other side is 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Dance Of The Angels, and is 
pleasant but not outstanding. I don’t expect 
huge sales for this disc ;_ the younger generation 
with their passion for speed, and noise 
will find none of these things here. More to 
their taste will be the harmonica sounds 
of Ronald Chesney (H.M.V. JO406) in 
Chiqui-Chaqui, with oa exotic jungle drums and 
atmosphere of sensuous excitement. I preferred 
the richer tones of The Bandit verso. 


The pianists provide us with the usual 
examples of the two current extremes of taste— 
the cascading tinkles of Latin-American music 
or of ordinary American music with a Latin 
beat, and the jangle-box piano style popularly 
supposed to conjure up pictures of life in the 
parlour during the “ ragtime ”’ era of 1900-1917 
or so. The exponents of the more modern style 
include Joe “Mr. Piano” Henderson 
(Polygon P1116), who presents Bye-Bye Blues 
quite attractively with the usual accompani- 
ment of bongoes, maraccas and the rest of the 
Latin kitchen department, and Sour Tinkle, 
which, despite its title, is an attractive number 
in the (not aggressively) modern idiom. I 
liked this very much. The phrasing in places 
reminded me of Fats Waller, so now you know 
why I approve ! Then there is Mike McKenzie 
(Col. DC656) playing two standard Latin tunes, 
Green Eyes and Siboney. I think I’d have liked 
these better if they’d been less hackneyed. The 
janglers include Dolores Ventura (Decca 
F10296), who wallops The Fairy Wedding Waltz 
out of an apparently aged instrument in a way 
that belies its title, and couples it with Red, 
White And Blue Rag, quite a nice number 
featuring some odd trombone-like noises. Now 
I suppose someone will tell me it was a B flat 
kazoo with trombone attachment ! By the way, 
the instrument that plays the opening theme on 
Frank Chacksfield’s Pied Piper is not, as I 
thought, a soprano saxophone, but a Hungarian 
octavine. No, I’d never heard of it, either, but 
there it is. Winifred Atwell, the versatile 
(Philips PB266), uses her “ other” piano for 
Charleston and Dill Pickles Rag, good numbers 
both, but played much too fast, and the electric 
guitar cancels out the old-time flavour that I 
presume the “ other” piano was intended to 
create. 

I was very disappointed to find Mogens 
Kilde, our Danish hero of the Wurlitzer, going 
in for Hammond organ quintets with rhythm 
and all that, but on Parlo. DK1267 that is 
exactly what happens. He plays old favourites 
like Chinatown and I'll See You In My Dreams, but 
give me his earlier ones every time. 

Two very interesting records can be linked 
together, as they are by small instrumental 
groups, but there the connection ends. I liked 
the unabashed and easy style of the Go-Boys 
(London HL8041) in Johnny’s Tune; since 


‘Johnny Mince, of the old Tommy Dorsey 


Orchestra of the late ’thirties, is the composer, 
I take it that he plays the pleasant clarinet solo 
on this side. The band is neither excessively 
modern nor yet old-fashioned; it is g 

middle-course jazz, and quite refreshing. The 
lads also accompany Norman Brooks verso 
in his impression of Al Jolson singing J Can’t 
Give You Anything But Love, and here again they 
sound quite at ease and relaxed, but I never 
could like the vocal part. The other intriguing 
record is H.M.V. GV207, by Shake Keane, 
who sings and plays two genuine, uncommercial 
calypso tunes entitled Fire, Fire and Akinla. The 
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GOODMANS 


AXIOM 150 


(15 WATTS) 


A 12-inch twin-cone, full range high fidelity 
reproducer, with a power handling capacity 
of 15 watts. 

BRIEF SPECIFICATION 

Frequency Coverage........30/15,000 c/s 


Fundamental Resonance..........35 c/s 
Flux Density................14,000 gauss 
PRICE (Tax free)................£10/5/6 
GOODMANS 


AXIOM 22 


(20 WATTS) 


A 12-inch twin-cone high-power P.M. 
loudspeaker combining generous bass hand- 
ling capacity with full range high fidelity 
reproduction. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATION 

Frequency Coverage........30/15,000 c/s 
Fundamental Resonance..........35 c/s 
Flux Density................17,500 gauss 
PRICE (Tax free)..............£14/14/- 


Goopmans HIGH FIDELITY 
Output Transformer _ 


move. H.6 


+ 1 db. 10 c/s - 20,000 c/s. The primary and 
secondary windings are fully sectionalised (10 sec- 
tions) ensuring extremely low self capacity and 
leakage inductance. 
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PPRECIATIO 


XXV 


U.S.A. 


‘** Your model Axiom 150 loudspeaker has provided 
me with tremendous pleasure, and its performance 
has never been short of perfect. In my opinion, 
I think it is the finest over innumerable other speakers. 


The purpose of writing to you is, of course, to thank 
your firm for the splendid enjoyment brought true to 
life by your Axiom 150 speaker. During the past few 
months flaws have popped up in both amplifier and 
tuner, but the speaker has continued to perform 
brilliantly without mishap.” 

Clifton, New Jersey. 


AUSTRALIA 


** I have found your speaker to be the finest I have 

heard and ideal for reproducing the long-playing 

discs, which have been on sale for some time.” 
Launceston, Tasmania. 


HOLLAND 


** IT am very pleased with my 12 in. 15-watt Goodmans 


push-pull A) with 40 ohms bass and treble lift 
without noticeable distortion.” Delft 


CANADA 
** When I think of high fidelity I think of British 
goods, and when I of speakers I think of 


Goodmans.” 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Overseas 


> 


ENCY 


GOODMANS 


GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LTD. 
AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. 
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MODEL H.F. 
£2.10.6 
MODEL H.F. 
£3.0.6 
MODEL H.F. 
£3.7.0 
MODEL H.F. 
£3.13.6 


610 (6” unit) 
(Tax Paid) 
810 (8” unit) 
(Tax Paid) 
912 (9” unit) 
(Tax Paid) 


1012 (10” unit) 


(Tax Paid) 


3 or 15 ohms impedance 
Transformer available if required. 


WHITELEY 


ELECTRICAL 
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onte 


The opinions of actual users are more 
valuable than any manufacturer’s statement 
— they present the viewpoint of those who 
matter most in the success or failure of 
any product. 

The fact that we have received —in a 
few months— more than 1,500 letters 
paying tribute to our High Fidelity Units 
is therefore both gratifying and significant. 
It is also of considerable importance that 
during the same period orders have been 


THE 


RADIO CO. LTD 


lenlor1an 


EXCLUSIVE 


These speakers may be heard at our London Office, 109 Kingsway, W.C.2, any 
Saturday between 9 and 12 noon. 
details sent free on request. 


Leaflet giving full technical 


MANSFIELD .- 


— IN BOTH SENSES 


received from many parts of the Common- 
wealth, from South America, and from 
European countries — including some be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Once you have heard one of these units, 
you will be convinced that here is an 
important advance in loudspeaker design 
made available at remarkably low cost: 
if your usual dealer is temporarily out of 
stock, he can obtain fresh supplies at 
short notice. 


HIGH FIDELITY 
UNITS 


CAMBRIC CONE 


NOTTS 


THE NEW 


€Pamphonic> «Victor? 


HIGH 


No colouration at extremes of frequency response. 
Treble unit does not overload at high levels as do ribbon types. 


Superb sense of presence due to elimination of point source ‘‘ beaming ” 
effects at high frequencies. 


FIDELITY 
Loud-Speaker 


FEATURES 


Perfect clarity at all levels ; in fact, true music faithfully reproduced. 
Incorporates a room-matching switch, thus enabling individuals to adjust 


the tonal balance according to the room, location of speaker and to their 


own particular likes in music response. 


Power handling capacity: In excess of 15 watts 
musical power. Impedance: 15 ohms. Bass Unit: 
15 in. permanent magnet, flux density 16,000 lines/ 
sq. cm. Mounted in vented chamber providing 
adequate loading to lowest frequencies encountered 
in music. Will handle more than 15 watts of 35 
cycle steady tone without distortion. Treble Unit: 
Special elliptical design incorporating aluminium 
voice-coil and voice-coil former, which permits 
unusually good transient response. Mounting of 
the unit eliminates beaming effects and provides 
wide-angle diffusion of high frequencies. 


Pamphonic for Sound—NATURALLY! 
-PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD e Westmoreland Road, London N.W.9 e 
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@ Manufacturer - to - Consumer policy saves you one-third cost! ! 


We are now specialising in the supply of units for 
making up high fidelity Radio and Record-repro- 
ducing Equipment for use in the Home, small Halls, 
Schools and Gramophone Societies and single items 
for replacing in existing equipments and radiograms. 


Our Chief Engineer, who is operating a Technical 


Guidance Service, is available daily includin® 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. or will deal with 
enquiries by return of post. Our new illustrated 
Catalogue and Supplement will be a great boon to 
those desiring quality equipment for modest 
expenditure. Send two 24d. stamps for your copy 
now. It may well save you pounds ! 


No. | “SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIER is a 3-channel 5-watt 
Gram/Radio Amplifier with astonishingly flexible tone- 
control. You can lift the treble, the bass, or—and here is the 
unique feature—the middle frequencies to suit your own ear 
characteristics and the record or radio programme being heard. 
It is thus possible to arrange the frequency-response of the 
amplifier to a curve equal and opposite to the resultant curve 
of the other items in the chain so that what finally registers in 
the brain is as per original. This flexibility of control is far more 
important than mere nominal linear response of the amplifier, 
as the pickup, speaker, etc., are not linear. Independent 
Scratch-Cut is also fitted and special negative-feedback circuit 
employed. The Amplifier can accommodate a wide variety of 
records from old 78’s to new LP’s. Input is for all types of 
pickup of 0.2v. output or more and there is full provision (and 
power) for Radio Tuner. It is available to match 2/3 or 15 
ohms speakers. Price: 10 gms. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in 
Portable Steel Cabinet 35/- extra. 


No. 2° 


No. 2 “‘ SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIER as No. | but with 
10-watt Push-Pull triode output and triodes throughout. 
Woden mains and output transformers and choke. Output 
tapped 3, 7.5 and 15 ohms. Full provision and power for Tuner. 
Competes with the most expensive amplifiers on the market 
yet costs only I5 gms. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in Portable Steel 
Cabinet 2 gns. extra. 


Remote 


Panel 


“SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIERS with REMOTE CON- 
TROL. Both the above model Amplifiers are available 
with all controls on a separate Control Panel with up to 
4 feet flexible cable which simply plugs into the amplifier. 
Enables the Amplifier proper to be sat in the bottom of a 
cabinet whilst the controls are mounted conveniently higher 
up. Extra cost 2 gns. 


“STUDIO SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIERS, Models |! 
and 2, new models specially designed to get the maximum 
out of the revolutionary new Collaro Studio pickups and heads 
type ‘‘ P.’’ Specification as per our Standard Symphony models 
but with high-gain, low-noise, built-in Preamplifier stage with 
separate switched correctors for Std. and LP. Third position 
on switch provides input matching for Acos and similar output 

ickups. These remarkable new models thus provide all the 
acilities and matching of our Standard Symphony Amplifiers 
PLUS the specialised Collaro matchings. See March issue of 
‘* The Gramophone ”’ for review on these instruments. Price : 
No. |, 12 gns. ; No. 2, 17 gns. Carriage 5/-. 


CURRENT GARRARD PRODUCTS AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK AT PRESENT: 


3-SPEED GRAM UNIT MODEL “T”’ with new type 
turnover pickup head £10/12/8. Post 2/6. 


MODEL TA as above but with plug-in turnover head £10/16/- 
or with two separate high fidelity Acos HGP35 heads £12/15/6. 
Unit less heads £8/I1/-. Post 2/6. Heads 42/3 each, post.!/- 


MODEL TB as above but with long pickup arm. Less heads 
£8/11/-. Post 2/6. 

Heads to fit this unit: Decca XMS 55/-, Decca/ Crystal 
35/-, Garrard Standard Magnetic 25/-, miniature magnetic low 
impedance 25/-, miniature magnetic high impedance 35/-. 
Post on heads I/-. Unit can be supplied with any combination 
of above heads and is carefully adjusted for stylus pressure 
on Supeach. Garrard MAG. Heads are for fibre or steel 
needies. 


RCIIO NEW MODEL AUTO CHANGER with new type 
turnover head £13/19/6. Carriage 5/-. 


MODEL RC75A less heads £15/4/6, with new turnover 
with two separate Acos HGP39 heads £19/16/-. 
arriage 5/-. 


RC80 iess heads £17/1/7, with new turnover head par be 
with two HGP39 heads £21/13/-, with Garrard head for 
miniature fibres for Standard, and Decca crystal for LP 
£20/12/-. Carriage 5/-. 


COLLARO iatest model AC3/544 3-SPEED GRAM 
UNIT with new ‘“‘STUDIO”’ Pickup type or 
£10/6/1, post 2/6. 


COLLARO latest model 3RC531 AUTO-CHANGER. 
We are pleased to say that after most careful and rigorous 
trial, we can highly recommend these latest improved Auto- 
Changers by Collaro. The standard of engineering is of the 
highest and in addition to being very easy and quick and fool- 
proof in operation, they are fitted with the revolutionary high- 
fidelity plug-in ‘“* STUDIO ”’ Pickup heads of which the Type 
**O”’ is matched to radio sets and medium-gain amplifiers 
and the Type ‘‘P”’ is designed for high-gain amplifiers. 
The Type ‘‘P’’ is exactly matched to our new model Studio 
Symphony Ampljfiers. The price complete with either type 
pickup head is £15/3/-. The 3RC532 as above, but mixes !0-in. 
and 12-in. records, costs £17/10/-. Carriage 5/-. Delivery 
from stock. Illustrated Leaflet 24d. 


COLLARO *«STUDIO” PICKUP (Arm and Head), 
type ‘‘O”’ or P,’’ 74/8, post. 2/-. 

NEW TYPE ACOS PICKUPS. Arm with one HGP39 
head (Standard or LP) £3/8/9, or with both heads £5/I1/-. 
Post 1/6. Heads separately 42/3 each. Immediate delivery. 


TRANSCRIPTION MOTORS IN STOCK: 
COLLARO MODEL 2000 less pickup £13/9/6. 


COLLARO 2010 with pickup complete on unit plate £18/4/9, 
CONNOISSEUR £21/17/3. 


TAPE RECORDING EQUIPMENT. We recommend 
and have in stock for immediate delivery the latest TRUVOX 
TAPE DECK at 22 gns., a suitable high-fidelity Tape/Gramo- 
phone/Microphone/Radio Amplifier to match at 16 gns. and 
a Portable Cabinet to house these and speaker at 95/-. Also 
a new Complete Recorder incorporating above Deck and 
Amplifier with actual space for fitting Radio Tuner. Price 
493 gns. Leaflets 73d. 


HIRE PURCHASE FACILITIES 
NOW AVAILABLE on orders of £15 or over 


Send one-third deposit with order, balance over 
6 or 12 monthly instalments. State which required. 


NORTHERN RADIO SERVICES 


1! & 16 KINGS COLLEGE ROAD, ADELAIDE ROAD 
LONDON, N.W.3. Phone : PRimrose 8314 
Tubes : Swiss Cottage and Chalk Farm. 

Buses : 2, 13, 113 and 187. 
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HIGH FIDELITY at modest cost... 
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GOODMANS CORNER CABI- 
NETS (above) for the AXIOM 150 
Mark 2 manufactured by us to Messrs. 
Goodmans measurements. Height 
46 in. Price : complete kit in plain 
board with felt, 8 gns. Price ready 
built, 10 gns. Finished in figured 
walnut, 16 gns Other veneers to 
order. Carriage extra according to 
area. 


* SYMPHONY ” BASS REFLEX 
CABINET KITS. 30 in. high, consist 
of fully-cut ? in. thick, heavy, inert, 
non-resonant patent acoustic board, 
deflector plate, felt, all screws, etc., 
and full instructions. 8-in. speaker 
model, 85/-; 1!0-in. speaker model, 
97/6; 12-in. speaker model, £5/7/6. 
The design is the final result of 
extensive research in our own 
laboratory and is your safeguard of 
optimum acoustic results. Carriage 


7/6. Ready built, 10/6 extra. 


“ SYMPHONY ” BASS REFLEX 
CABINETS, fully finished in figured 
walnut, oak or mahogany to our 
Registered Design and to match our 
Console Amplifier Cabinet, enabling 
the housing of a whole equipment in 
a two-piece suite, cost: 1!2-in. 
speaker model, £11/10/-; 10-in. 
£li; 8in., £10/10/-. Carriage 
according to area. The 10-in. model 
is ideal for the WB HF 1012 (see 
‘* The Gramophone’”’ review, March). 


CONSOLE AMPLIFIER 
CABINETS (above), 33 in. high, 
lift-up lid with piano hinge, take 
Gram Unit or Auto-changer, Ampli- 
fier, Pre-amplifier, and Radio Feeder 
Unit, finished medium walnut veneer. 
De !uxe version, 10 gns., carriage 
according to area. Bass Reflex 
Cabinets to match available as above. 
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With these 
star features 


%& 5 VALVE 3 WAVE-BAND RADIO. 

ye AMPLE RECORD STORAGE. 

3% GIANT 10 INCH SPEAKER FOR 
BETTER TONE AND VOLUME. 

3 SPEED RECORD CHANGER—PLAYS ALL 
SIZES AND SPEEDS — CHANGES 
10 RECORDS AUTOMATICALLY. 
LONG-LIFE SAPPHIRE NEEDLE. 
LARGE HANDSOME CABINET. 
DIMENSIONS: 34” wide, 33” high, 16%” deep. 


Attractive hire purchase 
facilities available. 


smi 
Issued by: Regentone Radio & Television Ltd., 
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trumpet is subdued and pleasing in an un- 
sophisticated way, and the presence of an 
acoustic guitar soloist is a joy to an ear weary of 
yelping electric noises. 

Our last two items in this section are 
curiosities of recorded literature indeed. One is 
Polygon P1115, described as being carried out 
by Joe Kerr (which may be his real name, fair 
enough) and his Jokers (ow! But worse is yet 
to come). Unlike many records, the label lists 
what is apparently the personnel, including such 
people as Lic Kerr, Con Kerr, Ann Kerr and 
X. Kerr, V. A. T. E. R. Rollicking good fun, 
you think. Well, so you may when you hear the 
record, which has Mutiny On The Bounty (a 
lineal descendant of He Played His Ukulele As 
The Ship Went Down) on one side, and Bread 
And Water, obviously a rather distasteful parody 
on the proceedings at a Salvation Army gather- 
ing in a busy street, on the other. Throughout 
both sides a chorus sings the words, led by 
(presumably) Mr. Kerr himself, interrupted on 
each by a congenital idiot who complains 
spinelessly “‘ You’re standin’ on me foot”. I 
hope we don’t have too many more like this. 
No wonder foreigners think British people have 
a strange sense of humour sometimes. The other 
‘* novelty ’’ disc is M.G.M. 735, and the sole 
performer is one Leo de Lyon. He is simply a 
singer whose vocal range and ability to imitate 
certain musical instruments enable him to 
sound like a chorus and dance orchestra singing 
and playing And The Band Played On and Say 
It Isn’t So. In the latter, he lays what was not a 
particularly funny gag into utter shapelessness. 
The noises are clever, I suppose, but the Mills 
Brothers used to do this sort of thing twenty 
years ago or more, and do it more wittily. 


Dance 


The usual bushel of corn includes Bimbo and 
Woman (Bruns. 05283) by Guy Lombardo and 
his Royal Canadians (there are better records of 
Bimbo—non-vocal ones, and Woman is nowhere 
near as good as Messrs. Ferrer and Clooney’s 
Philips PB220); Pee Wee Hunt and his 
Orchestra (Cap. CL14090) in the usual staccato 
brass sound they regard as their trade-mark, 
playing Three’s A Crowd and Cow Bell Strut, both 
very monotonous ; Billy Cotton and his Band 
and chorus in Friends And Neighbours, a jolly, 
unpretentious bit of tuneful corn, and The Kid’s 
Last Fight, in the tearful idiom of 1893, when the 
fight is supposed to have taken place ; and Art 
Mooney and his Orchestra in Barefoot Days 
(M.G.M. 736). I liked the relaxed, non-vocal 
number on the other side, though ; it is called 
— d’ Amour, and is really very charmingly 

one. 

The word “ charm ”’ is our cue to investigate 
some more records of this kind. I liked the piano 
and sweet orchestra of Bill Snyder on London 
HL8o40, in I Can’t Believe That You're In Love 
With Me and Bewitched, from ‘‘ Pal Joey”’. 
This is the third appearance of this version of 
this number in England—it is already available 
on Parlo. R3302 and London L868, and has 
been for nearly four years—but it still sounds 
good, though I think another, unissued, Snyder 
would have been more suitable. This is non- 
vocal, of course ; a vocal version, with the known 
lyrics, is offered by Gordon Jenkins and his 
Orchestra and chorus on Bruns. 05285. The 
girl soloist has a nice voice, the choir is un- 
obtrusive, and the backing, Secret Love, is better 
for its instrumental than its vocal aspect. 
Another piano and orchestra dance combination 
is headed by Lord Adrian Foley, who, unlike 
Duke Ellington, Count Basie and Earl Hines, 
really is a member of the peerage. His piano 
playing is clean and accurate, as befits an 
aristocrat, yet it has a melodic touch which 
should appeal to the “common man” who 
seems to be the hero of the century. The tunes 
ere I Could Write A Book (also a “ Pal Joey” 
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extract) and Easy To Love, (Parlo. R3865). 
Restraint and good taste, characteristics of both 
sides, also mark a fine new London record by 
Claude Thornhill and his Orchestra (HL8042), 
playing Adiés and Pussy-Footin’, which is tuneful 
and unpretentious. Nothing screwily modern, 
hut so nice to come home to, so to speak, after 
Travelling Alone on a Planet—number E1006, 
to be exact. The band is the Dennis Newey 
Sextet—a group modelled on the George 
Shearing Sextet, vibraphone, electric guitar and 
all. It’s subdued enough, but to the point of 
being obsequious, lacking colour and piquancy. 
Tonally a depressing business. Verso we find 
The Kerry Dance. Long years ago a certain John 
McCormack recorded this wistful Irish number 
as only he could. It does not require the 
attentions of six weary modernists, who would 
be well-advised to adhere to their repertoire 
of “‘ pops” of the mid-’thirties, if they cannot 
think of any original themes. 

The Sauter-Finegan Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B10690/7Ma214) are still dressing up tunes of the 
American Civil War period and giving them 
new titles with composer credits to themselves. 
I liked this device the first time I heard it 
applied to Kingdom Coming (later re-titled 
Doodletown Fifers), but having had Yankee 
Doodletown and now Doodletown Races, obviously 
Camptown Races, vintage 1954, I’m getting a bit 
tired of it. Surely with all the resources alleged 
to be at their command, Messrs. Sauter and 
Finegan could think of something other than 
applying the swing clichés of a decade or so ago 
to Civil War tunes, with xylophones and massed 
fifes to flavour ? At any rate, I preferred this, 
their latest, to the weary tenor of Paul 
Quinichette and his Quintet (Bruns. 05292) 
in I Remember Harlem and Swingin’ The Blues. 
The same rambling, vacuous sound goes on for 
three minutes, mumbling variations on a pretty 
threadbare theme. After I had stood as much 
as patience would allow, I turned to Fats 
Waller (H.M.V. JO397) for light relief. He 
plays and sings J Wish I Had You with a charm 
that none could surpass, tongue-in-cheek 
wistfulness maybe, but most enjoyable after its 
predecessor. The reverse is by a big band, a 
reproachful but pleasant number, You Had An 
Evening To Spare. The latest Sid Phillips 
(H.M.V. BD6173) is an old-fashioned number, 
Lies, with a strident vocal by Betty Miller, 
backed by Make Love Fo Me. This, being an 
old New Orleans blues, is just right for Sid 
Phillips, and his band makes a brisk, rocking 
job of it. It should go without saying that I 
preferred this to the obviously modern Black 
Velvet by Ken Mackintosh and his Orchestra 
(H.M.V. BD1323)—but the corny cymbals on 
Riot In Cell Block 2, the impressionistic number 
on the reverse, are just too much. 


Vocal 


As usual, there are scores of these ; a few are 
exceptionally good, and many do not deserve 
even a mention. But of those that do, may I first 
commend the finest, most musically beautiful 
record I think I have heard in months, nay, 
years, among the thousands of popular vocals 
that come to me ? I mean Philips PB277. It is 
The Homecoming Waltz and The Shadow Waltz, 
sung by Joan Turner. IfI had evenadozen 
like this, with the purity of voice, sweetness of 
tone and sincerity of expression that Miss 
Turner shows, oh! how much easier my job 
would be! Well done, Philips. This record 
shows what refinement ahd taste can do when 
applied to two quite ordinary tuneful popular 


songs. 

Another treat, of a different kind, after the 
rubbish of the run-the-mill people, is Jo 
Stafford’s 1948 recording of Smoke Gets In Your 
Eyes and Haunted Heart. ‘These are coupled on 
Cap. CL14107, and I prefer this version of the 
latter song even to Bing Crosby’s Brunswick 
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(05294), which sounds surprisingly laboured, for 
him. The reverse, Maria Bonita, is much better, 
though, more like the Bing we know. y 
Kaye (Bruns. 05296) sounds a bit like Bing in 
two numbers from his new film, **‘ Knock On 
Wood ”’, All About You and the title song; 
these are very enjoyable as light comedy, and 
the first-named has clever lyrics and a singable 
tune. I found Burl Ives disappointing in 
True Love Goes On And On (Bruns. 05297), for it 
suggests a revivalist meeting, and the morbid 
tale of Brave Man (from the film “‘Red Garters’’) 
is not much to my liking. I’d rather have the 
somewhat thick, but not unpleasant, tones of 
Larry Haywood (H.M.V. B10704) in Are You 
Looking For A Sweetheart ? 


I wonder if I dare hope that public taste for 
loud tenors is waning? Al Martino (Cap. 
CL14085) is nowhere near as vociferous as he 
used to be, singing Way, Paesano and Melancholy 
Serenade, the former a jolly Italian number but 
(unaccountably) with a Latin rhythm. Another 
Italian singer, Julius La Rosa, sings two more 
cheerful numbers with telling philosophy on 
London HL8045, The Big Bell And The Little 
Bell and I Couldn’t Believe My Eyes, and Guy 
Mitchell, usually to be relied on for a vigorous 
show, sings Bob’s Yer Uncle, a six-eight with a 
Cockney flavour, and Got A Hole In My Sweater, 
an example of what might be termed cheerful 
sadness. The number is Philips PB293. Chuck 
Miller (Cap. CL14100), however, goes in for 
the rather gloomy philosophy of Punchinello 
in The Joker, but brightens up for some mid- 
West corn in Idaho Red. 


The pseudo-religionists are still extolling 
the virtues of the good life, Bobby Limb (Decca 
F 10306) is one of these, in Cross Over The Bridge, 
which is more light-hearted than Mac Odell 
(Parlo. DP387) in What Then? and One-Day 
Religion, who is quite depressing. If only he 
didn’t sob quite so often, I’d have commended 
Ronald Rogers (Parlo. R3875) more warmuy, 
but as it is, I still like his virile voice and choice 
of homely philosophy in Three Things and You're 
Not Living In Vain, particularly the latter. These 
are so much more listenable than the phoney 
electric-guitar-accompanied Westerns, whether 
religious (?) or secular, like Merle Travis 
(Cap. CL14110). Here the titles are Jolie Fille 
and I Can’t Afford The Coffee. This is not very 
cheerful stuff, and neither is Matt Dennis’s 
Tired Routine Called Love and Will You Still Be 
Mine? But the limit in ugly noises from an 
electric guitar must be on John Lee Hooker’s 
London (HL8037) of Need Somebody and Too 
Much Boogie, an example of modern “ Rhythm 
and Blues” recordings that have superseded 
what used to be called “‘ Race ”’ records. Last 
of the male line of soloists are Mel Blanc (whose 
avaricious sketch Money and Polly, Pretty Polly 
are not too humorous and are backed on Cap. 
CL14114) and Gordon Macrae (Cap. 
CL14097). He sings These Things Shall Pass 
(which is more or less in religious vein) and 
Backward, Turn Backward. The last-named is a 
well-sung, wistful piece of nostalgia, which 
version I prefer to the one by Jane Froman 
(Cap. CL14099), though its pairing, J Solemnly 
Swear, is more her type of song. 

So we come to the ladies. Did I say ladies ? 
Well, the fair sex, then. I refuse to say the 
weaker sex on the showing of voices like Vicky 
Young’s (Cap. CL14096) in Take Me Back and 
You Don’t Like It—Not Much. She couldn’t have 
made a truer comment than the latter title. A 
strong voice of a different sort is Yma Sumac’s, 
back with us again on Cap. CL14094 in two more 
exhibitions of her range, Ripui and Liulla 
Mak’ta. On the first, she sounds like a man 
intoning an invocation, and on the latter she 
makes some more of her stratospheric ascents. 
(I don’t know what her admirers make of these ; 
they are not delivered in a widely-known tongue 
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so far as I can gather, though I caught the 
word “ Adiés”’ at one point; and the same 
may be said of two male songs by Awotwi 
Paynin on H.M.V. GV208. Although the 
titles are Manana and Brown-Skin Girl, both are 
sung in some African tongue. I’d say the appeal 
of these was very limited.) But there is some- 
thing intriguing about such things, which cannot 
be said of the record of Yvonne O’Day (Cap. 
CL14104), who imitates Kay Starr in two 
corny, weary waltzes, Kisses On Paper and 
Snowflakes. Dorothy Shay (Cap. CL14103) is 
considerably brighter in Why, Shore, though not 
above a double-entendre. Her coupling, Sugar 
Plum Kisses And Vinegar Tears, though, slips 
back into the Slough of Despond. Dinah 
Shore (H.M.V. B10705/7M221) comes to the 
rescue a little too vigorously with This Must Be 
The Place, a jivey piece of nonsense, backed by a 
new English version of Freire’s Ay, Ay, Ay 
entitled Come Back To My Arms, which is one of 
this artiste’s best numbers for some time. I 
thought at first that Wyoma Winters (H.M.V. 
B10706/7M222) was just another Kay Starr 
imitator, but on listening through Repeat 
Performance and Where Can I Go Without You ? 
I realised that here was a new singer with a 
neat sense of style, especially in the second title. 
She has a gentle, wistful voice that soothes and 
comforts in this. I don’t usually like slinky 
singers, but I must admit that Gale Clark 
(London HL8047) is quite outstandingly 
attractive in Music Of Love and The Unashamed. 
Here, again, there is no ultra-sultry innuendo 
in the voice, no screaming brashness, no over- 
strung emotion. 

I enjoyed playing Petula Clark’s latest 
record, Helpless and The Little Shoemaker, already 
a hit. These are on Polygon P1117, and are 
sweetly and clearly sung. I should have 
excepted from my dismissal of most of the Planet 
records the one by Penny Nicholls (E1005) of 
Lobster Quadrille, straight out of “ Alice In 
Wonderland ”’, and Dozens Of Ducks. These are 
very suitable for children, and make a pleasant 
contrast to the rest of their label mates. I think 
a lot of kiddies will like Doris Day’s Choo-Choo 
Train (Philips PB264), which I preferred to its 
mate, Kiss Me Again, Stranger, which will prob- 
ably bore them like it did me. Miss Day is 
wonderful in bright numbers; I suspect she 
sings the others because she has to, for I gather 
she is by nature a sunny person, If your children 
speak Dutch, perhaps they will like Decca 
F10312, which is The Never-Never Land and 
Children’s Paradise, sung by Helen van Kapellen 
and the Parakeets. Not speaking a word of 
Dutch, it meant nothing to me, but it is not 
unattractive otherwise. Gisele Mackenzie 
(Cap. CL14066) sings Polly-Wolly-Doodle in 
French under the title Le Gros Bill, quite a jolly 
thing, and A Letter And A Ring, which is weepy, 
so let us pass on to the quaint story of Dolores 
Gray (Bruns. 05293) in Flowers For The Lady, 
though the reverse, Sweet Cheat, is cheap. 

Patti and Jerry Lewis (Cap. CL14101) 
both sound like women in Gimme A Little Kiss, 
Will Ya, Huh ? which is funny if you’re not too 
aesthetic, with a new set of lyrics since 1926, 
when it first came out, and Little Man, You've 


Popular LP Catalogue 


Full details of the new Popular LP 
Catalogue appear on page xxxix of this 
issue. It is hoped that the Catalogue will 
be ready by mid-July, and publication will 
then follow at quarterly intervals. The 
first print order will be limited, and readers 
are requested to order their copies in 
advance. Care should be taken when 
ordering to state “ Popular ’’ LP Catalogue 
to avoid confusion with the Classical 
counterpart. 
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Had A Busy Day, from which the last drop of 
travesty is squeezed. The larger, more serious 
groups of voices include some good singing from 
the Johnston Brothers (Decca F10302) in 
The Bandit, backed by the Keynotes in A 
Dime And A Dollar, from the film ‘“ Red 
Garters”’, a good beaty number excellently 
sung. The Peter Knight Singers are cheerful 
in Chiqui-Chaqui, backed by a rather dreary 
Whispers In The Dark, on Decca F10309, and 
the Stargazers (Decca F10310) follow the 
current advertisement doggerel in Good Whole- 
some Beer. Their other number is The Man 
With The Banjo, and though this is good, it lacks 
the personal touch brought to it by Lina 
Petrou, on Columbia last month. 


THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
Jackie Brown’s Orch. : Until Sunrise (Col. 


DB3482/SCM5121). 
e Go-Boys : johnnv’s Tune (London 
HL8041). 

The Trio : Moon Through The Trees (Polygon 
Prrra). 

Fats Waller : J Wish I Had You (H.M.V. 
JO397)- 

Joan Turner : The Homecoming Waltz (Philips 
PB277). 


Wyoma Winters : Where Can I Go Without 
You? (H.M.V. B10706/7M222). 

Gale Clark : The Unashamed (London 
HL8047). 

Original New Orleans Rhythm Kings : 
Golden Leaf Strut (Col. DB3470/SCM5113). 


Long-Playing Records 


/ Songs For Strings is the title of a set of eight 


numbers, mostly by Gershwin and Kern, on 
Cap. LC6658, played classically enough by the 
strings of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra under Richard Jones. 1 could 
wish that the programme builder for this had 
chosen some other tunes, because we have so 
many similar records of Yesterdays, Orchids In 
The Moonlight and Summertime. Mantovani’s 
contribution consists of fourteen tracks from his 
most recent 78 issues, such as Ramona, Swedish 
Rhapsody and Shadow Waltz; I do believe they 
are improved on by being on LP (Decca 
LK4079). But the most distinguished order of 
merit for originality must go to Frank Chacks- 
field and his Orchestra (Decca LK 4081), in his 
set of fourteen French tunes under the title 
Evening In Paris. Tunes like Boom, Pigalle, 
Valentine, Paree—they are given here a luxurious 
treatment with plenty of instrumental variation 
and ingenious colours applied delicately as by a 
master hand—which is no less than the truth. 
The relaxed playing is also a noteworthy 
feature. A French group (Nixa LPY122) under 
the direction of M. Philippe-Gerard also 
offer some French music, of a lighter texture, 
but still acceptable. I doubt if these will have 
the wide appeal of the Chacksfield disc, though, 
as they are not yet very well-known here. 
Among the instrumentals is an_ ornate 
collection of eight Rudolf Friml tunes, played 
at the piano by the composer. They do not 


hold the attention, however, as the artist - 


embroiders his themes so much that one wonders 
often when the melody is going to emerge. But 
at least they go well with a good dinner ; 
Rafael Mendez almost gave me indigestion 
with his alarmingly technical displays on open 
and muted trumpet on Bruns. LA8657. He only 
plays six titles, but they are breathtaking in their 
faultless execution. I don’t like this kind of 
exhibitionism, but I’ve got to admit it’s good. 
Another contrast, this time to Soft Lights And 
Sweet Music, played amongst such numbers as 
Alone, Room 504 and other suitably discreet, 
romantic airs by Joe Saye and his Music. The 
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number is Decca LF1156, and the record is 
ideal background music for a private supper 
party. 

I hoped for some real Hawaiian and other 
Polynesian music from the Capitol record 
(LC6661) by the Royal Polynesians, but was 
met instead by a collection of composed popular 
numbers, sung in South Sea dialect of one sort 
or another, with electric guitars dominating the 
instrumental side of things. Presumably 
Hawaiians connect their guitars to electric eels. 
No, sir—let us return to the parlour, where 
Frankie Froba (Bruns. LA8555) plays eight 
songs of the twenties on his old-time piano, 
things like All By Myself, Ain’t We Got Fun? 
and Oh! By fFingo. I got a bit tired of his 
persistent tremolo in the right hand, but it 
went down all right with the salad. (I review 
LPs while eating, you see.) 

The vocal stuff I tried with the sweet and 
coffee. The smart lyrics of Three Sailors And A 
Girl (Cap. LC6665) sung by Jane Powell and 
Gordon Macrae didn’t impress me particularly 
and Joni James (M.G.M. D127) in Let There 
Be Love was not to my taste at all, so grossly 
over-emotioned was she. But I had to get up 
and put Bobby Troup off (Cap. LC6660) ; 
his croaky, suggestive voice ruined my coffee. It 
took Bing Crosby in ’Way Back Home to put 
me in the right mood again (Bruns. LA8656)— 
home songs of lasting appeal, guaranteed to 
charm any but the most stubbornly insensitive. 
By now I was ready for bed, so I tried Gordon 
Jenkins’ Orchestra, Choir and soloists Bill 
Lee and Beverly Mahr (Bruns. LAT8032). 
This is a twelve-inch LP lasting in all nearly an 
hour, consisting of an account with musical 
background in narrative and song of seven 
dreams (that is the title), a surrealistic fantasy 
that certainly intrigued me, but which I 
wouldn’t want to hear again for a long time. 
Strange the things that dreams make us do ; 
almost as strange as the things that people put 
on LP records. 


Extended-Play Records 


The quality of Paul Weston’s Columbia EP 
(SEG7518) leaves something to be desired, 
except in Souvenirs; the others incline to 
harshness, which is a great pity, since Charmaine, 
Pennies From Heaven and One Night Of Love are 
all grand tunes. Much the same goes for Ralph 
Flanagan and his Orchestra on H.M.V. 
7EG8018 in My Hero, Swing To 45, Penthouse 
Serenade and Where Or When. This is a good 
band, though. I welcome the return, on 45, 
of Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra (H.M.V. 
7EG8017) in Who and Royal Garden Blues, 
recorded in 1936 and still good listening, backed 
by Chicago and Embraceable You, the latter 
containing a vocal by Jo Stafford. I was 
particularly interested, too, in a foursome on 
bar-piano by Frankie Carle (H.M.V. 
7EG8o19) of Charles L. Johnson’s 1913 rag, 
Crazy Bones, and, with it, The Prisoner’s Song, 
Swanee River (or Frankie Carle Rag if you prefer), 
and Frankie And Johnnie. The electric guitar 
spoils it in places, but the first rag is a genuine 
performance without any anachronistic inter- 
lopers. The vocal gems include two Columbias 
—a quartet of Doris Day (SEG7515) and one 
of Nelson Eddy and Jo Stafford (SEG7516), 
all good listening for their fans, though nothing 
that hasn’t been issued on 78. | 

The jazz enthusiasts will welcome Louis 
Arm s Hot Five on Col. SEG7514 in 
Muskrat Ramble, Cornet Chop Suey, Gut Bucket Blues 
and Yes! I’m In The Barrel, for these 1925-1926 
recordings are still classics of their kind, which 
is the quintessence of improvised New Orleans 
jazz. All have soli by Armstrong, and Kid Ory, 
Johnny Dodds and Lil Armstrong also give of 
their great best from time to time during the 
four performances. 
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Jazz Collectors’ Column 

I had to leave this particularly fine collection 
of reissues over from last month, as time did not 
permit their inclusion then. First, King Oliver 
and his Dixie Syncopaters (Voc. V1033) playing 
Siow And Steady and I’m Watching The Clock are 
both wise investments, especially the latter ; 
they feature no Oliver, but instead have 
choruses by Louis Metcalf and Eddie Anderson 
on cornets respectively. Not the greatest jazz 
record ever, but a charming, lilting piece of 
music on each side. On the same label (V1034) 
is a four-piece washboard band playing Cushion 
Foot Stomp and P. D. Q. Blues under the direction 
of Clarence Williams, with Ed. Allen (cornet), 
Arville Harris (clarinet and tenor), and Floyd 
Casey (washboard). The singer is probably Eva 
Taylor, singing uncomfortably low, but it’s the 
band that makes this record a shining example 
of intimate backroom jazz. Another of a 
similar nature is on V1035, under the name of 
Frisky Foot Jackson and his Thumpers. The 
titles are Good Time Mama and Maxwell Street 
Stomp, and they both feature Punch Miller 
(cornet), Joe Walker (clarinet and _ alto), 
Jimmy Blythe (piano), Jimmy Bertrand (drums) 
and an unknown banjoist who may be Ikey 
Robinson. Good time music both, riding along 
with an effortless ease that few modern small 
groups seem to achieve, even if the reedman is a 
slapper. 

Lu Watters’ Yerba Buena Jazz Band 
(Vogue V2175) have never been my particular 
favourites, for though they had the right idea, 
they were too often heavy on the beat. Trombone 
Rag is a case of this, though Wally Rose, their 
pianist (verso) does very well with James Scott’s 
lovely Sunburst Rag. The Firehouse Five 
Plus Two (Good Time Jazz GV2210) are on 
the corny side, but they intend to be, so I 
cannot hold it against them ; they are amusing 
in Chinatown and When You Wore A Tulip, if not 
very original in either their ideas or their choice 
of material. Bobby Mickleburgh’s Bobcats 
(Esq. 10-360) exhibit too much instrumental 
flamboyance without enough technique in 
Who's Sorry Now ? (1 am, for one, that it should 
sound so shrill), but in their original Creole 
Lullaby they exhibit real understanding of the 


jazz idiom. This is true, of course, of Humph 


rey 
Lyttelton’s new record of Joshua Fit De Battle 
Of Jericho and Fust Once For All Time, a curious 
coupling indeed (Parlo. R3851); a Negro 
spiritual and a German melody from ‘‘Congress 
Dances’’. Humph takes them all in his stride, 
though, and turns in some good stuff. 

I have kept the best till last. In April, 1927, 
Parlophone pressed for Messrs. Keith Prowse a 
set of “‘ Negro Race Records’’, so called, 
among which was Golden Leaf Strut and She’s 
Crying For Me by the Original New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings, recorded in New Orleans on 
January 23rd, 1925. The popular appeal of 
these was very limited, and though they 
remained in the Parlophone catalogue for five 
years, they became by 1942 among the rarest of 
all British issues. Thev represented the collectors’ 
millenium, and justly, for such fine white jazz 
has seldom been recorded at any time before or 
since. The rolling rhythm dominated by Chink 
Martin’s tuba, and the eloquent soli by Paul 
Mares on cornet and Leon Rappolo on clarinet 
—his last on record—make for jazz of the highest 
order. Now, on Col. DB3470/SCM5113, we 
can again -enjoy the delights of this superb 
record. The last item on this review is by Jelly 
Roll Morton’s Red Hot Peppers. It is on 
H.M.V. B10683/7M207, and the titles are 
Jungle Blues (based on the theme of Dardanella) 
and Harmony Blues. Recorded June 4th, 1927, 
and March 19th, 1930, respectively, they 
amount to some superb music in the Morton 
manner, being moderate-tempo blues played by 
experts at their craft. The earlier side features 
George Mitchell (cornet), Johnny Dodds 
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(clarinet) and little Stump Evans (alto), as well 
as Morton’s pellucid piano. That is also a 
feature of the later side, which includes also 
some fine guitar by Bernard Addison, some 
trumpet from Ward Pinkett and Bubber Miley, 
and some excellent trombone by Wilbur de 
Paris. The off-key gong on Jungle Blues, struck 
by Baby Dodds, whose rhythmic drums keep a 
lively and interesting background rhythm, is just 
one of those things that Morton loved to put 
into his records. Both sides are rich in tone 
and superbly recorded. 


CARROLL GIBBONS 


The sudden death of Carroll Gibbons in 
the London Clinic on May roth, at the age 
of fifty-one, is deeply regretted not only by 
the countless thousands throughout Great 
Britain, and indeed much of Europe, too, 
who knew him as the melodious pianist with 
the drawling Southern voice, but also by 
his many closer acquaintances who will 
cherish the memory of his quiet courteous- 
ness and unfailing kindness. 

Born in Massachusetts, U.S.A., Carroll 
Richard Gibbons came to England in 1924, 
and was immediately engaged for the 
Boston Orchestra, led by Howard Jacobs, 
at the Berkeley Hotel. From there he went 
to the Savoy Hotel, where he later became 
the leader of the Savoy Orpheans. 

Except for about a year, when he went 
back to America to work for M.G.M. in 
Hollywood, mainly as a composer, and a 
spell as Director of Light Music with 
H.M.V., he was employed continually by 
the Savoy Hotel group, to which he was 
up to the time of his death entertainments 
manager. 

He was the composer of many songs, 
among the best known of which are 
*““Garden In The Rain”, “ Possibly ” 
and his signature tune “On The Air ”’, 
which he wrote, in 1926, to amuse a friend, 
never thinking it would become one of 
the best known tunes ever to be heard on 
the radio. 

His other activities included at various 
times the musical directorship of British 
and Dominion Films and acting as M.D. 
for such West End theatre productions as 
Leslie Henson’s Gaieties at the Saville 
theatre. R.I.P. 


Light and Popular Music from France 

‘The 1900 songs continue to be extremely 
popular in France and Decca have now also 
in their catalogue a disc titled Paris 1900, 
introduced by Maurice Chevalier, and starring 
Fernandel, Suzy Solidor, Suzy Delair, Paul 
Péri, Tohama, Léo Marjane, Georgius and the 
Raymond Legrand Orchestra. It is a vivid and 
sparkling disc, produced with much taste and 
a great sense of variety, and liable to please not 
only a French but also a foreign ear. 

Riviera have released a new Film Music disc 
by the Eddie Barclay String Orchestra with 
Emil Stern, piano. The Moulin Rouge sequence 
(a new recording) has been personally super- 
vised by the composer, G. Auric. It includes 
also Swedish Rhapsody, Lili and La Malaguena. 
A most successful record, indeed, which was 
awarded last month one of the Prizes of the 
Académie Charles Cros. 

Poets-guitarists are still in big demand here 
and Ducretet-Thomson’s René-Louis Lafforgue 
is the latest addition to their already long list. 
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Lafforgue, who looks like a Gipsy and sings 
like a faithful disciple of Brassens (who wrote 
the sleeve-note) is both a gifted poet and a 
good musician. But the unity of this LP disc 
is somewhat disrupted by the inclusion of both 
songs and poems. 

Gipsy music has always been a great 
favourite in France, and ‘“ Russian”’ night 
clubs are still fashionable, whether at Mont- 
martre, Montparnasse or even Passy. ‘Toscano 
and his Gipsies have recorded, for French 
Mercury, and of traditional Russian, 
Rumanian and Hungarian tunes, including of 
course Volga Boatmen. The orchestra are able 
and sensitive enough, and after a few minutes 
listening, one becomes immersed in an East 
European atmosphere. Igor B. Maslowski 


SCOTTISH 

GRAMOPHONE CONFERENCE 

** ‘When an orchestra ‘ catches fire ’, it almost 
invariably catches it from the conductor’. This 
process of catching fire spiritually, mentioned 
during one of the talks at the Second Annual 
Conference of the Scottish Group of the National 
Federation of Gramophone Societies, might 
itself be reckoned as the foundation of the success 
of the whole weekend, substituting an audience 
for an orchestra, and speaker for conductor, so 
fully did each contributor catch the imagination 
of his hearers. 

Nearly ninety members of affiliated Societies 
from all over Scotland (the North being well 
represented by Brora, Inverness and Fraserburgh) 
met to listen to Sir Compton Mackenzie, Mr. 
Stanford Robinson of the B.B.C., and Mr. B. J. 
Webb, technical member of the National 
Federation Committee, and to discuss informally, 
topics both musical and constitutional as they 
affect Societies and the Group. 

During the Conference, it was announced 
that Sir Compton had accepted office as 
Honorary President of the Scottish Group. In 
his address, he confessed it was through the. 
suggestion of a shopkeeper that he bought his 
first gramophone instead of the Aeolian organ 
which he had at first intended to buy, and this 
chance purchase led to his increased interest in 
the value of the instrument, and in time to 
publication of THE GRAMOPHONE magazine, 
whose circulation is now world-wide. 

Mr. Stanford Robinson took as his title 
“The Art of Conducting, or Is a Conductor 
Really Necessary ?’’, and demonstrated his art 
to the “‘ accompaniment ”’ of recorded orchestral 
items. He persuaded his audience to assume the 
role of “ vocal” orchestra, while, with the 
opening bars of the Marriage of Figaro Overture, 
he illustrated the pitfalls of tempo and uneven 
starting which must be overcome. 

That we must use and adjust our gramophones 
so as to create an illusion of reality was the theme 
of the technical talk by Mr. Webb, who was also. 
responsible for the reproducing equipment 
arrangements. He believed in hiding the 
amplifier, to increase this illusion, and one 
harpsichord record especially gave the cunning 
illusion of actual performance on the spot. 

Another guest was Mr. W. W. Johnson, the 
founder and Chairman of the National 
Federation, who brought with him copies of the 
new publication, “‘ The Gramophone Book ’’, 
on sale for the first time at the Conference, 
which he himself has compiled for the ‘use of 
gramophone enthusiasts. 

The Conference took place in the Allan Water 
Hotel, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire, on 24th 
and 25th April, and opened with the third 
Annual General Meeting of the Group, at 
which the office-bearers were re-elected for 
another year, the Chairman being Mr. J. Turpie 
of Portobello, and the Secretary, Miss J. D. 
Ramsay of the Nairn Gramophone Society, 
Kirkcaldy. 
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Albert Ammons 
***Chicago In Mind (Ammons) (Am. Blue 
Note GM553) (6/5/1939. U.S.A.) 
Albert Ammons and Meade Lux Lewis 
**** Twos and Fewst (Ammons, Lewis) (do. 
GM557) (Same session) 
(Vogue V2201—6s.) 
+ Erroneously titled on label Two and Few. 


Chicago In Mind is authentic boogie woogie. 
The difference between it and the artifice that 
to-day masquerades in its place is a matter of 
subtleties that are difficult to explain in a few 
words, but are easily recognised when heard. 

Among the greatest of the original boogie 
woogie pianists whose records have been issued 
here were the late Jimmy Yancey, the late Pine 
Top Smith and the now partly paralysed Cow 
Cow Davenport. Following on them closely in 
** righteousness ’’ came Albert Ammons, who 
died in 1949 at the early age of forty-two, but 
whose boogie remains in this record of Chicago 
In Mind and a couple of other still available 
Brunswicks. 

Another who arrived to carry on sincerely the 
boogie woogie tradition was the now forty-nine- 
year-old Meade “ Lux”’ Lewis, the fabulous 
story of whose rediscovery while washing cars 
in a garage is now almost ancient history. 

There are various records of him playing 
boogie woogie available here. But Twos and 
Fews is hardly one of them. It has its boogie 
passages, but much of it is Lewis and Ammons 
giving a swashbuckling interpretation of the 
blues at brisk tempo. 


*Chet Baker Quartet 
#*#** Winter Wonderland (Bernard Smith) (a) ; 
Russ Job (Freeman) (6) ; Easy To Love 
(Porter) (6) ; Batter Up (Freeman) (b) ; 
Isn’t It Romantic (Rodgers, Hart) (a) ; 
Maid In Mexico (Freeman) (a) ; Jmagina- 
tion (Burke, Van Heusen) (6); This 
Time The Dream’s On Me (Mercer, 
Arlen) (a). (Am. Pacific Jazz PJLP405, 
PJLP406) 
(Vogue LDE045—27s. 4d.) 
(a)—Baker (tpt); Russ Freeman (jo); Bob 
Whitlock (bass) ; Bobby White (drs). Circa early 1953. 
Carson Smith 


(pno) ; 
Circa early 1953. 


n Mexico and Imagination 

The rave notice I gave Chet Baker when 
reviewing last March the 78 r.p.m. release of his 
Quartet’s Maid In Mexico and Imagination is 
confirmed in this LP, which adds to those two 
items six others recorded at the same sessions. 
The twenty-three-year-old lad from Yale, 
Oklahoma, consolidates his position as the most 
scintillating of the new trumpet stars to appear 
jn the modern jazz constellation. 

Three of the tunes, including Maid, are by 

ianist Russ Freeman, whose presence in the 

uartet is a tour de force, both solowise and as an 
accompanying man, and whose Batter Up is 
made the vehicle for some intriguing trumpet 
and piano voicings. 

The other three are ny But 
they get equally alluring ‘performances. Jmagi- 
me aa best track on the disc, partly because 
Jimmy Van Heusen’s imagination apparently 
so appealed to Mr. Baker’s that he found it 
necessary to take fewer liberties with the melody 
to give full indulgence to his many attributes. 


Sidney Bechet Quartet 
***®Buddy Bolden Stomp (Bechet) (6) ; Shake 
"Em Up (Bechet) (d); My Waoman’s 
Blues (Bechet) (c) 
Bechet with Bob Wilber’s Wild Cats 
** Kansas City Man Blues (Johnson, Williams) 
(a) (Columbia 7TCO10, 7TCO11) 
(Columbia SEG7509—9s. 334d.) 


bia CO38017)—Bechet ; Wilber 
Glasel Coma); Bob Miaike (imb) 
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Reviewed by EDGAR 


arlie Traeger (bass) ; 
7. U.S.A. 


Previously issued: (a) on Columbia DC559, with 
I Had It, But It’s All Gone Now. 


According to the label Wilber’s Wild Cats 
accompany Bechet in both Buddy Bolden Stomp 


' and Kansas City Man, but in fact they play only 


in the latter. It’s no great loss. They do little 
more than provide a not very appetising back- 
ground for what is mostly a slow blues duet by 
Bechet’s quavery soprano and Bob Wilber’s 
equally tremulous clarinet, and the best thing 
in the track is Johnny Glasel’s cornet solo. 

The other three numbers are all by Bechet 
with just piano, bass and drums, and more 
attractive. Two are fast, the third, My Woman’s 
Blues, slow, and while it is at quick tempi that 
Bechet’s much debated vibrato is least notice- 
able, it is less conspicuous than usual in his 
blues about his woman, of which he gives a 
feeling performance that has much of what 
gained him his fabulous reputation. 

The record will be none the less sought after 
by Bechet fans because of its four items, only 
one, Kansas City Man, has been issued previously 
in this country. 


*Clifford Brown-Art Farmer with the 

Swedish All Stars 
##** Stockholm Sweetnin’ (Improvised) (Swedish 

Metronome MREP18A 

*#*®’Cuse These Bloos (Improvised) (do. 

MREP18B) 
(Esquire EP3—19s. 11d.) 
**** Falling In Love With Love (Richard 
Rodgers) (do. MREP19A) 
**#* Tover, Come Back To Me (Sigmund Rom- 
berg) (do. MREP18B) 
(Esquire EP4—19s. 11d.) 

Brown, Farmer (tes) ; Arne Domnerus (alio) ; 
Lars Gullin (bar) ; e Persson (imb); Bengt 
Hallberg (pmo); Gunnar J bass); Jack 
Noren (drs). 15/9/1953. Stockholm. 


Delaware-born Brownie Brown (whom we 
have already heard with the Gigi Gryce- 
Clifford Brown Quartet on LP Vogue LDEo48 
and his own Quartet on 78 Vogue V2207) and 
Californian Art Farmer are two of the young 
trumpet men who were with Lionel Hampton’s 
Orchestra during its European tour last 
autumn. They made these records, while the 


ABBREVIATIONS 
accompaniment tnr . tenor saxophone 
alto saxophone tpt trumpet 
arranger tmb trombone 
baritone saxophone Trad .. traditional 
. String-bass vocal refrain 
banjo vibraphone 
. Clarinet vocalist - 
drums uln violin 
guitar xyl xylophone 
pno piano 
Asterisks (maximum five) indicate mainly the re- 
viewers’ opinion of each record as compared with all 
others mentioned, but take into account also how a per- 
formance compares with the general standard achieved 
by the artiste(s) in previously released recordings. 
When known, the date and place of recording, and if 


considered necessary also nationality or race of artiste(s), 
are given following the master number or personnel. 


§—Not received at time of closing for press. 
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Hampton band was in Stockholm last September, 
with five of Sweden’s leading jazz stars. The 
arrangements, what there is of them (the items 
are mostly solo sequences), are by Quincey 
Jones, yet another of the Hampton trumpet 
players. 

The records—which mark Esquire’s débu 
into the EP field—are all modern-style jazz in 
the “‘cool’’ manner, relaxedly played with 
first-class musicianship put to ends that in both 
the solos and the arranged ensemble passages 
are a good deal more tuneful in the accepted 
sense of the word than one often finds in this 
outcome of bop. 

In previous reviews I described Brown’s 
playing as cross between that of Miles Davis’s 
and the late Fats Navarro. Art Farmer plays 
so like Brown that it is difficult to distinguish 
between them, and that marks him up as 
another of the most promising of the younger 
trumpet exponents. 

Brown and Farmer are of course featured in 
all the items in this EP. In one or more of 
them we get also solos by Arne Domnerus, 
Gullin, Ake Persson and Bengt Hallberg, all 
helping about equally to make this a record 
that should appeal strongly to followers of jazz 
in the modern manner. 


Norman Burns and his Band 
—— Creepers (Mercer, Warren) (Esquire 


495 
*** Happy Lobster (Burns) (do. RS496) 
(Esquire 10-365—6s. 113d.) 
Burns (drs) ; John Harris (tpt) ; Gordon Langford 
(vib); Dave Davani (accordion); Les Allen (pno); 
pow Fox (gir); Brian Short (bass). 9/4/1964" 


The last time I mentioned Norman Burns, 
last December, he had just changed the whole 
of his (as it then was) Quintet, except for one 
musician. Now he has done the same thing 
again. Of the group as it was last year, only 
bassist Brian Short remains. 

And it’s not merely a change of personnel. 
It is also a change and augmentation of instru- 
mentation. With the addition of a trumpet and 
accordion, the quintet has become a septet. 

One result is that Mr. Burns has forsaken the 
Shearing sound of which he had been such a 
staunch admirer. Another is that the way he 
uses his accordionist often gives the impression 
of a full-scale ensemble. But the net outcome is 
still the same unpretentious, all purposes swing 
that has always been the Norman Burns trade- 
mark, and while I don’t think a great deal of 
the hand-clapping business in Happy Lobster it 
will probably prove to be as “ commercial ”’ 


as it has always been. 


June Christy 
** Magazines (Are Magic For Lonely People) 
(Rogers, Eaton, Wagner) (Am. Capitol 
12173 
** The First Thing You Know You're In Love 
(Mel Torme) (do. 12262) 
(Capitol CL14095—5s. 64d.) 


Rugol leader); Fred 
Theo 


dG U Rasey, Ra 

uzzo, Una . 

Nick Di Maio, N 

Richard Reynolds (tmbs); 

Trefoni Rizzi (gir); Joe Mondragon 

—Acc. by Rugolo (leader) ; Cooper 
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Maynard Ferguson, Gozzo, Shorty Rogers (pts) 
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Dick Wellstood (no); 
Denny Strong (drs). 14/7/194 
(b) (do. CO38022), (c) (do. CO38023)—Bechet (sop) ; 
Lloyd Phillips (pno); Pops Foster (bass); Fred zs 
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